





From the Examiner. 


The Miscellaneous Works of the Right Hon. Sir 
James Macintosh. 3 vols. Longman & Co. 


Tuese volumes, which are edited with great 
good taste by Mr. Robert James Macintosh, con- 
tain whatever (with the exception of his unfinished 
History of England) is believed to be of most 
value in the writings of Sir James Macintosh. 
It is a brief account to render, for so large a repu- 
tation. But infinite riches may dwell in a little 
room, as Marlowe tells us. And fora style of 
exquisite polish; for a calm reason and sound 
taste, exercised on many subjects of earnest and 
lofty concern ; and for fragments of philosophy, 
criticism, and history, which will serve to help 
and guide every future traveller in those tracks ; 
—this collection of Sir James Macintosh’s writ- 
ings will be long consulted and valued by every 
scholar. 

It is fragmentary, as we have said. Nothing in 
itiscomplete. It is no more than the indication 
of what Sir James Macintosh might have done, as 
a publicist, an historian, a critic, and a philoso- 
pher. He regretted, when near his death, that 
his life had been scattered over too many objects ; 
and we have here the melancholy comment on 
that piece of self-knowledge. Every thing is done 
well, but nothing is thoroughly done. We see 
that the editor has very properly given the more 
modest title of a ‘* Review of the Causes” of the 
revolution of 1688 to the fragment hitherto pub- 
lished as a History. A certain defect in Sir 
James’ style of writing history is thus glanced at. 
He had the calm and impartial tone of the his- 
torian: but he was too impassive, and too much 
wanting in force and decision, for the higher his- 
torie requisites. History waited sadly, while he 
doubted and dissertated, and wrote elegant philo- 
sophical essays. 

But we have a most sincere respect and admira- 
tion for Sir James’ memory. He was a man of 
great talents and virtue; he had all the resources 
of a various and extensive knowledge of literature 
perfectly at his command ; his style was polished 
and sometimes highly ornate, yet had a frank, and 
graceful effect; he was a conversationalist of the 
first rank, and did great service to the young and 
accomplished men around him ; he was an orator 
of no mean power, an acute critic, an inquisitive 
metaphysician, and a valuable laborer at all times 
in behalf of law reform and a wide diffusion of the 
philosophy of toleration. We regret very much 
that the whole of his judicial charges delivered in 
Bombay have not been included in this collection. 
Only one is given at length, with short extracts 
from two of earlier date in the notes; but we 
doubt if any other aspect of Sir James Macintosh’s 
mind or character, is upon the whole so valuable 
and interesting to contemplate. 

The principal contents of the volumes are the 
celebrated Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy, the 
Discourse on the Law of Nature and Nations, the 
Life of More, the Review of the Revolution of 
1688, the Vindiciea Gallice, the Defence of Pel- 
tier, the address to the Literary Society of Bom- 
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burgh Review, and the more important Speeches 
he delivered in Parliament. 

Two brief passages from an Edinburgh Review 
article on Rogers’ Poems will be thought charac- 
teristic of the writer. There is much of the 
peculiarity of his own intellectual claims in what 
he says of the thoughtful, polished, and most 
graceful muse, of the author of the Pleasures of 
Memory. 

** Perhaps there is no volume in our language 
of which it can be so truly said, as of the present, 
that it is equally exempt from the frailties of neg- 
ligence and the vices of affectation. Exquisite 
polish of style is indeed more admired by the 
artist than bythe people. The gentle and elegant 
pleasure which it imparts, can only be felt by a 
calm reason, an exercised taste, and a mind free 
from turbulent passions. But these beauties of 
execution can exist only in combination with much 
of the primary beauties of thought and feeling ; 
and poets of the first rank depend on them for no 
small part of the perpetuity of their fame. In 
poetry, though not in eloquence, it is less to rouse 
the passions of a moment, than to satisfy the taste 
of all ages.”’ 

The second extract also shows us the refined 
texture of his mind, and the delicate philosophy 
with which he inwove his criticism. 

**In the natural progress of society, the songs 
which are the effusion of the feelings of a rude 
tribe, are gradually polished into a furm of poetry 
still retaining the marks of the national opinions, 
sentiments, and manners, from which it originally 
sprung. The plants are improved by cultivation ; 
but they are still the native produce of the soil. 
The only perfect example which we know, of this 
sort, is Greece. Knowledge and useful art, and 
perhaps in a great measure religion, the Greeks 
received from the East: but as they studied no 
foreign language, it was impossible that any 
foreign literature should influence the progress of 
theirs. Not even the name of a Persian, Assyrian, 
Phenician, or Egyptian poet is alluded to by any 
Greek writer: the Greek poety was, therefore, 
wholly national. The Pelasgic ballads were in- 
sensibly formed into Epic, and Tragic, and Lyric 
poems: but the heroes, the opinions, and the cus- 
toms, continued as exclusively Grecian, as they 
had been when the Hellenic minstrels knew little 
deyond the Adriatic and the Avgean. ‘The litera- 
ture of Rome was a copy from that of Greece. 
When the classical studies revived amid the chival- 
rous manners and feudal institutions of Gothie 
Europe, the imitation of ancient poets struggled 
against the power of modern sentiments, with 
various event, in different times and countries—but 
everywhere in such a manner, as to give some- 
what of an artificial and exotic character to poetry. 
Jupiter and the muses appeared in the poems of 
Christian nations. The feelings and principles of 
democracies were copied by the gentlemen of 
Teutonic monarchies or aristocracies. The senti- 
ments of the poet in his verse, were not those 
which actuated him in his conduct. The forms 
and rules of composition were borrowed from 
antiquity, instead of spontaneously arising from 
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In Italy, when letters first revived, the chivalrous 
principle was too near the period of its full vigor, 
to be oppressed by this foreign learning. Ancient 
ornaments were borrowed ; but the romantic form 


was prevalent : and where the forms were classi- |’ 


eal, the spirit continued to be romantic. The 
structure of Tasso’s poem was that of the Grecian 
epic; but his heroes were Christian knights. 
French poetry having been somewhat unaccounta- 
bly late in its rise, and slow in its progress, 
reached its most brilliant period, when all Europe 
had considerably lost its ancient characteristic 
principles, and was fully imbued with classical 
ideas. Hence it acquired fauliless elegance :— 
hence also it became Jess natural—more timid and 
more imitative—more like a feeble translation of 
Roman poetry. The first age of English poetry, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, displayed a combination 
—fantastic enough—of chivalrous fancy and feel- 
ing with classical pedantry ; but, upon the whole, 
its native genius was unsubdued. The poems of 
that age, with al] their faults, and partly perhaps 
from their faults, are the most national part of our 
poetry, as they undoubtedly contain its highest 
beauties. From the accession of James, to the 
Civil War, the glory of Shakspeare turned the 
whole national genius to the drama; and, after 
the restoration, a new and classical school arose, 
under whom our old and peculiar literature was 
abandoned, and almost forgotten. But all im- 
ported tastes in literature must be in some measure 
superficial. The poetry which once grew in the 
bosoms of,a people, is always capable of being 
revived bya skilful hand. When the brilliant and 
poignant lines of Pope began to pall on the public 
ear, it was natural that we should revert to the 
cultivation of our indigenous poetry.” 

There was equal refinement, the same love of 
generalization, the same philosophical tendency, 
even iv his forensic efforts. We quote a passage 
from the Defence of Peltier. It is finely con- 
.ceived—but fancy it influencing twelve common- 
lace jurymen! The orator speaks of Queen 

“lizabeth and her policy : 

‘** Her only effectual ally was the spirit of her 
people ; and her policy flowed from that magnan- 
imous nature which in the hour of peril teaches 
better lessons than those of cold reason. Her 
great heart inspired her with the higher and a 
nobler wisdom, which disdained to appeal to the 
low and sordid passions of her people even for the 
protection of their low and sordid interests; be- 
cause she knew, or rather she felt, that these are 
effeminate, creeping, cowardly, short-sighted pas- 
sions, which shrink from conflict even in defence 
of their own mean objects. In a righteous cause 
she roused those generous affections of her people 
which alone teach boldness, constancy and fore- 
sight, which are therefore the only safe guardians 
of the lowest as well as the highest interests of a 
nation. In her memorable address to her army ; 
when the invasion of the kingdom was threatened 
by Spain, this woman of heroic spirit disdained to 
speak to them of their ease and their commerce, 
and their wealth and their safety. No! She 
touched another chord :—she spoke of their na- 
tional honor, of their dignity as Englishmen, of 
‘the foul scorn that Parma or Spain should dare 
to invade the borders of her realms!’ She breathed 
into them those grand and powerful sentiments 
which exalt vulgar men into heroes—which led 
‘them into the battle of their country armed with 
holy and irresistible enthusiasm—which even cover 
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with their shield all the ignoble interests that base 
calculation and cowardly selfishness tremble to 
hazard, but shrink from defending. A sort of 
8 yates instinct—if I may so speak—seeins to 
ave revealed to her the importance of that great 
instrument for rousing and guiding the minds of 
men, of the effects of which she had had no expe- 
rience—which, since her time, has changed the 
condition of the world—but which few modern 
statesmen have thoroughly understood or wisely 
employed—which is no doubt connected with 
many ridiculous and degrading details—which has 
produced, and which may again produce, terrible 
mischiefs—but the influence of which must after 
all be considered as the most certain effect and the 
most efficacious cause of civilization—and which, 
whether it be a blessing or a curse, is the most 
powerful engine that a politician can move :—| 
mean the press. It is a curious fact, that, in the 
year of the Armada, Queen Elizabeth caused to be 
seeeee the first Gazettes that ever appeared in 
ingland ; and I own, when I consider that this 
mode of rousing a national spirit was then abso- 
lutely unexampled—that she could have no assur- 
ance of its efficacy from the precedents of former 
times—I am disposed to regard her having re- 
course to it as one of the most sagacious experi- 
ments—one of the greatest discoveries of political 
genius—one of the most striking anticipations of 
future experience, that we find in history.’’ 

Our last extract shall be from the Address to 
the Bombay Literary Society. It is a character 
of Sir William Jones, very elaborate and beauti- 
ful. 

‘* He was among the distinguished persons who 
adorned one of the brightest’ periods of English 
literature. It was no mean distinction to be con- 
spicuous in the age of Burke and Jehnson, of 
Hume and Smith, of Gray and Goldsmith, of Gib- 
bon and Robertson, of Reynolds and Garrick. It 
was the fortune of Sir William Jones to have been 
the friend of the greater part of these illustrious 
men. Without him, the age in which he lived 
would have been inferior to past times in one kind 
of literary glory ; he surpassed all his contempo- 
raries, and perhaps even the most laborious schol- 
ars of the two former centuries, in extent and 
waiety of attainment. His facility in acquiring 
was almost prodigious ; and he possessed. that fac- 
ulty of arranging and communicating his know!l- 
edge which these laborious scholars very generally 
wanted. Erudition, which in them was often dis- 
orderly and rugged, and had something of an il- 
liberal and almost barbarous air, was by him pre- 
sented to the world with all the elegance and 
amenity of polite literature. Though he seldom 
directed his mind to those subjects the successful 
investigation of which confers the name of a ‘ phi- 
losopher,’ yet he possessed in a very eminent 
degree that habit of disposing his knowledge in 
regular and analytical order, which is one of the 
properties of a philosophical understanding. His 
talents as an elegant writer in verse were among 
his instruments for attaining knowledge, and 3 
new example of the variety of his accomplish- 
ments. In his easy and flowing prose we justly 
admire that order of exposition and transparency 
of language, which are the most indispensable 
qualities of style, and the chief excellencies of 
which it is capable, when it is employed solely to 
instruct. His writings everywhere breathe pure 
taste in morals as well as in literature ; and it may 
be said with truth, that not a single sentiment has 
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left in the lurch. 


THE PARTY OF SENSE AND THE PARTY OF NONSENSE. 


escaped him which does not indicate the real ele- 
gance and dignity which pervaded the most secret 
recesses of his mind. He had lived, perhaps, too 
exclusively in the world of learning for the culti- 
vation of his practical understanding. Other men 
have meditated more deeply on the constitution of 
society, and have taken more comprehensive 
views of its complicated relations and infinitely 
Others have, therefore, often 
taught sounder principles of political science ; but 
no man more warmly felt, and no author is better 
calculated to inspire, those generous sentiments of 
liberty, without which the most just principles are 
useless and lifeless, and which will, I trust, con- 
tinue to flow through the channels of eloquence 
and poetry into the minds of British yonth. It 
has, indeed, been somewhat lamented that he 
should have exclusively directed inquiry towards 
But every man must be allowed to 
recommend most strongly his own favorite pur- 


varied interests. 


antiquities. 


suits; and the chief difficulty as well as the chief 


merit is his, who first raises the minds of men to 
When mental 
activity is once roused, its direction is easily 
changed ; and the excesses of one writer, if they 
are not checked by public reason, are compensated 
* Whatever 
withdraws us from the dominion of the senses— 
whatever makes the past, the distant, and the 
future, predominate over the present, advances us 


the love of any part of knowledge. 


by the opposite ones of his successor. 


in the dignity of thinking beings.’ ”’ 


The liveliest and pleasantest piece of criticism is 


in the notice of Godwin's Lives of the Phillipses. 


The editor's task, as we have said, is done with 


excellent taste, both in selection and revision. 





THE PARTY OF SENSE, AND THE PARTY OF 
NONSENSE. 


One cannot meet a mere whig without hearing 
that Peel is going to Italy, for two years at least. 
He may return to public life one of these days; 
but even that is very doubtful, considering his age, 
and how irreparably his party is broken to pieces. 
He says himself that he has but a middling con- 
stitution ; that he has worked enough, and done 
enough for the public ; and that he always had a 
taste for books and pictures, which he has a right 
to gratify while there is yet time. Consequently 
the whigs must return to power. We are on the 
eve of a whig ministry. Perhaps it will not be a 
mere reconstruction of the old Melbourne govern- 
ment without Melbourne, like Lord John's recent 
attempt; but Lord John must be premier, and he 
may take pity on the Lincolns, Dalhousies, Sid- 
ney Herberts, and such like, whom Peel will have 
He may admit to a share in the 
new government just so many Peelites as shall 
enable him to dispense with Lord Grey and give 
the foreign office to Palmerston. 

The speculation does not look so ill till it is 
examined ; but it will hardly bear close examina- 
tion. It is not improbable that Peel does some- 
times contemplate the much-needed and most com- 
fortable relaxation of a visit to Italy. We dare to 
say that he indulges the hope of enjoying his 
books and his pictures. For every public man has 
two mistresses ; and it may be presumed that just 
at this time the harassed premier turns mentally 
with a sort of disgust from the once-prized charms 
of public life, which long enjoyment has staled, to 
the scarcely-tasted happiness of irresponsibility and 
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peace and rest. But the charms of ambition have 
a peculiarity: they fade, but they revive; they 
are indestructible ; they are the object of a passion 
which, though it may not be constant, hardly ever 
dies. The charms of private life, on the contrary, 
howsoever precious they may be in the imagination 
of a public man, hardly ever, after forty, keep a 
real hold on his affections. He merely plays with 
them. At times, indeed—as when events threaten 
to deprive him of the other mistress—he hugs this 
one in his fancy ; and his imagination paints her 
as infinitely superior to the other. But this is 
only a delusion of self-love : the grapes are sour. 
When it comes to the point, ambition weighs 
down books and pictures: the statesman, that 
deserves the name, almost always dies in har- 
ness, 

So much for the trip to Italy. And next, is it 
likely that Peel should leave the Lincolns, Sidney 
Herberts, and Dalhousies, in the lurch? If ever 
politician was under an obligation, Peel is under 
that of standjng by the men who have stood by 
him in a struggle, and enabled him to gain a vic- 
tory, the glory of which is his alone. Their am- 
bition, at all events, is not satiated ; they are not 
panting for rest and books and pictures: not the 
groves of Drayton, nor sunny Naples, nor pleasant 
Rome, nor charming Florence, is to be their home 
for many a year to come ; but the floor of Parlia- 
ment, where, in the business of legislation and the 
conflict of parties, they will need, and have a right 
to expect, the potent aid of him who has formed 
them as statesmen, and has persuaded them to do 
that for him which would make it base in him to 
desert them now. He will not desert them. He 
may be outvoted in Parliament by a combination 
of mere whigs and enraged protectionists. He 
may be out of office for a time ; and the whigs 
may for a time anys the government. But will 
they govern! Is it possible, in these times, that 
an administration of which neither Sir Robert 
Peel nor Earl Grey were members should really 
govern this country? It would be a mere office- 
holding administration ; holding office just long 
enough to let everybody see that it did not govern. 
One session would dispose of it. Peel may, in- 
deed, be out of office for a year or more ; but out 
of power he cannot be: and thus the grand specu- 
lation which we are examining, is reduced to the 
narrow dimensions of mere office-holding by the 
Melbourne-whigs, by means and under cireum- 
stances which would sink them in public esteem 
even lower than they sank themselves by holding 
office without governing under Lord Melbourne’s 
premiership. 

It must he acknowledged, however, that impor- 
tant changes seem inevitable. ‘The first probability 
is, that reflection during the Faster recess will 
bring the whigs to the conclusion, that nothing 
would be so fatal to them as the acquisition of 
office by the unworthy means of any sort of com- 
bination with the frantic protectionists. Supposing 
this point settled among the whigs, as they may 
be very sure that it is settled by the sentiments of 
the country, all men will see the necessity of form- 
ing by some other means a government possessing 
the public confidence. No existing party contains 
within itself the materials of such a government. 
The public confidence will not be given to any 
mere coalition of parties. All party has been 
broken into fragments which will not coalesce. 
Enough of these fragments must be collected to 
make a party. But there is no cement by which 
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to bind them together. Another means of com- 
bination must be employed: the fragments must 
be blended by fusion. This is what we are com- 
ing to ; this is growing to be the common opinion ; 
this is the speculation which may be safely backed 
at any odds against the Melbourne-whig’s dream 
about Sir Robert Peel’s love of books and pictures. 

It is high time for the public to be looking out 
for the men capable of forming and leading a 
party, from which an administration may be formed 
capable of governing. The breaking up of party 
has been so complete, that, with the exception of 
the Melbourne-whigs, the parties are almost repre- 
sented by individuals. Lord John Russell’s set is 
only a larger fragment. The Peel set is not a 
large fragment. The protectionists are dust. 
The free-traders disappear, as such, from the hour 
of the passing of Sir Robert Peel's great measure. 
The liberals who are not Melbourne-whigs have no 
cohesion ; they are not a body, but only a number 
of individuals. Lord Grey, though but an indi- 
vidual, is an important fragment. Such are the 
materials out of which the country has to choose 
the pieces that will form a ministry by fusion. 
The task, when it is undertaken, will be easier 
than it looks now; for there is an infallible rule 
by which to be guided in the performance of it. 
All that will not blend by fusion, must be rejected : 
the new party must consist of those that will. 
Who bids? Who of all our public men is the 
most conspicuous for being ready to sacrifice party 
considerations to the good government of his coun- 
try’ Who comes next, acknowledging that the 


old parties are destroyed ; casting off old party 
habits of thought and feeling ; claiming brother- 
hood with anybody who is ready to join him in for- 
getting the past and endeavoring to provide well 


for the future? On the other hand, who stands 
back in the hope that, fusion failing, his own frag- 
ment may be all in all? Who selfishly tries to 
turn the present confusion to account for some old- 
party purpose? What fragment, whether a num- 
ber or an individual, shows that it cannot blend? 
Such questions will presently test the fitness of 
sections and individuals for belonging to the new 
party by which this country is about to be gov- 
erned. Those who are rejected will in due time 
form a new opposition. Instead of whigs and 
tories, conservatives and liberals, we shall have 
the party of sense and the party of nonsense. Per- 
adventure, before many weeks shall have elapsed, 
the names of the leaders on both sides may be 
mentioned as probabilities. —Spectator, March 21. 





More INTELLIGENCE WANTED ABOUT THE 
‘¢ Peace-PuDDING.’’—Several correspondents ask 
for further information respecting the small tract on 
maize, noticed in our number for the 24th January. 
We will tell all we know. ‘The tract is entitled 
‘* Maize or Indian Corn, its Advantages as a 
Cheap and Natritious Article of Food for the Poor 
and Laboring Classes of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with Directions for its Use.’’ It was received by 
us from the United States through the post; and, 
we presume, was sent by the writer, Dr. John 8. 
Bartlett, M. D., editor of the New York Albion. 
We gathered that it was reprinted from the news- 
paper, in the shape of a tract, for extensive circu- 
ation in this country. Several of our correspond- 
ents, however, have applied for it in vain at the 
booksellers’. To some who have inquired we 
should have been happy to lend our own copy ; but, 
unluckily, as we did not know its scarcity, it was 
broken up in the printing-office, and so lost. 











PEACE PUDDING-——-PROCLAMATION BY ABD-EL-KADER. 


If any of our readers happens to possess a copy, 
and would favor us with it, we might be able to 
put it into a way of being more generally useful. 

If this notice, too, should meet the eye of the 
benevolent writer in New York, he will see that 
there is more work for him to do—that there would 
be a demand for many more copies than he sent. 

The tract, indeed, might be the basis for one to 
be distributed under government authority in Ire- 
land, if not in England. No matter if some of the 
receipts are too elaborate for the cookery of the 
poor: they might ingratiate the palates of the 
classes who are better off, and thus induce a useful 
example in that difficult. work—the popular adop- 
tion of a new article of diet.—Spectator. 


[If there be any Yankee cooks who desire to 
make money, they may do it by opening Eating 
Houses in London, Dublin, Edinburgh, and other 
large cities, and sel] hasty-puddings by the penny- 
worth.—L. Ace.] 





ProciamaTion By A ap-EL-K aper.—The “ Akh- 
bar’’ publishes the following proclamation addressed 
by Abd-el-Kader to the Arabs :—‘* Oh! ye Mus- 
sulmans! Shake off from your eyes the blindness 
into which you have been plunged by your com- 
merce with the infidels! Recognize their perfidy, 
of which you can judge by the following facts :— 
When the French wished to seduce you to submit 
to them, they said— Become subject unto us and we 
will guarantee,to you your religion, your property, 
your women, and your children. We will leave 
you under the rule of your own chiefs. We will 
not interfere with your customs, and we will respect 
your laws. We will only watch that you may be 
justly governed, and that you do not become the 
victims of the exactions which weighed so heavily 
upon you when you were under your Sultan Abd- 
el-Kader. You believed their lying words, and 
submitted to the Christian. As soon as the impious 
man believed he had strength enough,‘and I had 
for a moment disappeared from among you, he 
hastened to violate all his promises. He applied 
your mosques to profane uses. He took your best 
lands, and gave them to his own people. He has 
purchased the virtue of your women. He has en- 
rolled your children in his abominable cohorts. He 
has enfranchised the slaves which God had given. 
He has arrogated to himself the rights of justice. 
He has persecuted your most noble families. He 
has changed your chiefs, replacing them by infa- 
mous Mussulmans, who have sold themselves to 
him. Your nobles and your marabouts, who have 
been so insensate as to serve him with fidelity, have 
had for their reward an eternal prison in the coun- 
try of the Christians. You are now commanded 
by Roumi, judged by Roumi, administered by 

‘oumi. And to render his perfidious designs the 
more evident, he comes and reckons your warriors, 
your women, and your children, as the master counts 
the sheep which he wants to send to the market 
for sale. In spite of the mission I have received 
from God to fight against the Infidel to the last 
drop of my blood, I have allowed him some repose. 
I have departed from the theatre of war, because I 
was certain that the Christian would destroy him- 
sels by his own misdeeds. The day of your awak- 
ing iscome! Rise all at the sound of my voice! 
Oh Mussulmans! God has placed in my hand his 
flaming sword, and we will go forth and fertilize 


the plains of our country with the blood of the 
Infidel !”” 
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From the Quarterly Review, 


1. Memoir, Historical and Political, on the North- 
West Coast | Recast and the adjacent Terri- 
tories. By Rosert Greennow, Translator 
and Librarian to the Department of State. 

p- 221. New York and London, 1840. 
2. Tie History of Oregon and California, and the 


other Territories on the North-West Coast of | 


North America: accompanied by a Geographi- 

cal View and Map of those Countrics, and a 

number of Documents as Proofs and Illustra- 

tions of the History. By Rosert Greennow. 
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Tue first impression, we believe, of any rational 
and tolerably impartial man, after wading through 
the protracted discussions and voluminous publi- 
cations on what is called the Oregon Question, 
must be that of wonder at the wild chaos of con- 
tradictory facts and the tedious labyrinth of incon- 
sistent arguments in which the claims of the 
United States have been enveloped, and of regret 
as well as surprise at finding so many statesmen 
of eminent ability and of the most respectable 
charaeter exercising their misapplied ingenuity in 
support of so unreasonable a case. In fairness, 
however, to American statesmen, we must recol- 
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lect that their situation is very peculiar. The 
political dependence in which their constitution 
places every public man, from the highest to the 
lowest, must have a tendency to render them 
habitually and implicitly subservient to the im- 
pulses of popular opinion or popular caprice, 
which, in a more deliberative and freer form of 
government, it would be the office of men of their 
talents and station to control. Any citizen who 
aspires to serve his country in a public capacity 
must adopt as the main article of his creed, ‘‘ Vox 
populi vor Dei.”” He can hardly venture with im- 
punity to have an opinion of his own ; and he that 
differs from his constituent power—be it président 
or people—falls into political annihilation. 

If it were not for this inexorable despotism of 
democracy, the Oregon question could never have 
grown to its present shape and size, nor could we 
have any apprehension that the peace of the world 
was in danger from a cause so obviously inade- 
quate and a pretension so manifestly unjust. We 
do not say this by way of reproach, or in any irri- 
tating spirit; on the contrary, we mean it as an 
apology for not receiving with the confidence and 
treating with the respect due to their personal 
talents and characters, the opinions, and—what is 
perhaps a very different thing—the statements and 
arguments to which those gentlemen have allied 
themselves. 

We will even go a step further. We admit 
that the idea of peopling the whole continent— 
from the Isthmus to the Polar Sea—with the 
Anglo-American race, and uniting those vast coun- 
tries into one great and homologous federation, is 
a magnificent idea, and one that excusably in- 
flames the pride and patriotism of an American, 
even to the extent of obscuring his reason and 
blunting his sense of justice. We ourselves have 
contemplated as inevitable that glorious spread of 
the race and the language ; and Mr. Coleridge, in 
the passage of his ‘‘ Table Talk’’ which Mr. 
Greenhow has chosen as the very significant motto 
of his book, said :— 

‘* The possible destiny of the United States of 
America, as a nation of a hundred millions of free- 
men, stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
living under the laws of Alfred, and speaking the 
language of Shakspere and Milton, is an august 
conception.’’—Coleridge’s Table Talk, vol. ii., 





. 150. 

Bat neither Mr. Coleridge nor ourselves ever 
imagined the accomplishment of this ‘‘ august 
conception” after the fashion in favor of which 
Mr. Greenhow, with his usual ingenuity, quotes 
his authority ; for Mr. Coleridge had said just 
before— 

‘“* The more the Americans extend their borders 
into the Indians’ lands the weaker will the national 
cohesion be. But I look upon the States as 
splendid masses to be used by and by in the com- 
position of two or three great governments.’’—Jb., 
p- 100. 

We, on our part, contemplated no other means 
than the legitimate progress of mankind—the 
natural increase of population—the development 
and gradual emancipation of colonies—the activity 
of trade—the protective influence of peace—and 
generally the extension of civilization and Christi- 
anity. Neither Mr. Coleridge nor we ever thought 
of such means as were employed in Texas—or 
attempted in Canada—or are now menaced in Ore- 
gon. These are modes of carrying out the 
** august conception’’ which good faith and good 
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feeling equally repudiate. England has reluct- 
antly acquiesced in the annexation of Texas, be- 
cause the peculiar circumstances of that case gave 
her no direct or special right of interference dis- 
tinct from that of the other nations of the world. 
But this question of Oregon is one which imme- 
diately and deeply and exclusively affects our 
own honor and interests, and from which we can- 
not recede. 

We are glad, however, to be able to persuade 
ourselves, that there is a solution of the difficulty 
consistent with the original claims, and conse- 
quently with the interest and honor of both par- 
ties ; no other can, we readily acknowledge, have 
| chance of success. 

y a singular coincidence, and one, we hope, 
of happy omen, after we had written the greater 
part of this article, and, in this place, explained 
our proposition, we received (28th February) 
through the American journals the account of a 
motion proposed in Congress by Mr. Dargan, of 
Alabama, which so nearly approaches to what we 
had proposed, that we gladly adopt it as express- 
ing, with a more weighty authority, our own pre- 
conceived opinion :— 

‘*That the differences existing between the 
government of the United States and the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, in relation to the Ore- 
gon territory, are still the subject of honorable 
negotiation and compromise, and should be so 
adjusted. 

‘* That the line separating the British provinces 
of Canada from the United States should be ex- 
tended due west to the coast south of Fraser’s 
river, and thence through the centre of the Straits 
of Fuca to the Pacific Ocean, giving to the United 
States that portion of the territory south, and to 
the government of Great Britain that portion of the 
territory north of said line.’’ 

This proposition narrows the question to its true 
issue ; and on it, or something like it, the case, as 
we shall show, must be ultimately, and may be 
honorably, decided. All that has hitherto passed 
is really and for any practical purpose obsolete : 
and the whole Oregoniad is in this nutshell. But 
as we have heretofore given our attention to 
several parts of this subject, and as we find our 
authority frequently quoted by the United States’ 
advgcates—sometimes adopting and sometimes im- 
pugning it—we think that our readers will expect 
from us something of an historical view of this 
curious and, by the introduction of collateral de- 
tails, complicated case. We shall endeavor to 
state the facts with brevity, and to condense the 
argument to its conclusive bearings; but we pro- 
test at the outset at being supposed to abandon 
either claims or arguments which, for the sake of 
compression, we may refrain from producing. 
Those who may wish for the fuller details which, 
however interesting they may once have heen, 
seem now merged in the great issue at which we 
are arrived, will find them best stated on the part 
of the United States by the elaborate productions 
of Mr. Greenhow, who has long been officiall 
charged by that government with the duty of col- 
lecting and publishing all the materials of their 
case, which he has done in a variety of forms, and 
with more of art and diligence, we must say, than 
of candor or accuracy. What he calls ‘‘ Memoirs, 
Historical and Politieal,’’ and his ‘* Geography of 
Oregon,” and the “‘ History of Oregon,”’ are 
nothing more than the brief of the American case 
prepared by its official advocate, and produced and 
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reproduced in those various forms ad captandum. 
Nor can we omit to mention that a portion of a 
large edition of the ‘* History’’ printed at Boston, 
it seems at the expense of the American govern- 
ment, was sent to London, and here issued with a 
London veda In short, all possible means 
seem to have n employed to give color and 
vogue to these ez parte statements.* Indeed, we 
are sorry to say that a more unsafe if not faithless 
guide we have seldom met; and this is the more 
to be regretted, as it is, we think, evident that his 
misstatements have tended very much to mislead 
the minds not merely of the people, but of the 
government and diplomatists of the United States. 
Mr. Greenhow’s work has been exposed and 
answered ably and succinctly by Mr. Falconer, 
and more at large by Dr. Twiss of the Commons, 
whose work is and will continue to be valuable, 
independently of the Oregon question, as an able 
discussion of several important points of the law 
of nations. Mr. Greenhow on one side, Mr. Fal- 
coner and Dr. Twiss on the other, afford in ertenso 
all that can be said on every point of the subject. 
Our more limited object is to bring before our 
readers a much more summary view of the con- 
troversy. 

Most of the writers on the Oregon Question 
have thought it necessary to accompany their ar- 
gurnent with a map, and we too believe that some 
sketches which we have prepared will enable our 
readers to follow our observations with greater fa- 
cility. 

By this sketch our readers will see that the ter- 
ritory which has been recently called Oregon is 
the larger portion of that region of the north-west 
coast of America extending in longitude from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, and in latitude 
from California to the Russian settlements—which 
has been generally known and exhibited bY writers 
and geographers, as New Ateron ; so called, ‘* in 
honor of his country,’’ by Sir Francis Drake, who, 
in 1579, first discovered the land in about the lati- 
tude of 48°,¢ and thence coasted down to about 
38°, where, in ‘‘a fair and good baye,’’ to the 
northward of S. Francisco, he refitted his ships, 


* We may notice as one specimen out of many of the 
arts employed to color the American pretensions, the 
allegation produced by the American Secretary of State, 
Mr. Buchanan, in his official despatch to Mr. Pa enham, 
dated the 30th of August last, that “Even British ge- 
ographers have not disputed our title to the territories in 
question. There is a large and splendid globe now in 
the Department of the State, recently received from Lon- 
don, and published by Maltby ¢& Co., ‘ manufacturers and 

blishers to the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 

nowledge,’ which assigns this territory to the United 
Stales.”” It turned out on inquiry that the globe had 
been ordered for the United States government by the 
American minister at this court, and that the boundary 
was so marked by the maker, from his desire to please 
the purchaser. Mr. Everett, the late American minister, 
a high-minded and honorable gentleman, has disclaimed 
having had any personal share in this imposition ; but 
the re’ hensible part of the affair is—not the having 
ordered the houndary to be so exhibited on a globe be- 
longing to the American government, but—the disingenu- 
ous a and false coloring by which the fact was per- 
vert 


+ There has been a vast deal of controversy raised by 
the Americans on this point; they insist that Drake 
reached no higher than 43°, instead of 48° ; and this be- 
cause one anonymous account of his voyage, interpolated 
into Hakluyt, says 43° by, probably, an error of the press 


or the copyist, while the authentic account published 
from the notes of Drake’s chaplain, by his nephew, and 
repeated by all his companions and contemporaries, gives 
the true reading of 48°. See Dr. Twiss for a full expo- 
sure of this crotchet. 
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and accepting from the natives the sovereignty of 
the territory in the name and for the use of the 
Queen of England, he “‘ erected a pillar, bearing an 
inscription commemorative of this cession of sove- 
reignty.”’ (Greenhow.) This barren sovereignty 
was soon forgotten, but the name of New Albion 
remained ; and it was not till about 1832 that it 
began, as Mr. Greenhow tells us, to be called Or 
egon, from @ name vaguely attributed by Carver, 
in his Travels, (published 1778,) to some ‘‘ Great 
River in the West,’’ which had been recently, and 
without any better authority that we can discover, 
applied to the Columbia. Our readers will see the 
motive of the United States for superseding the 
name of New Albion, and the still deeper and 
stronger one, for distinguishing by a peculiar name, 
derived from the river, all the country watered by 
the Columbia. Their first claim went no further 
than a common right to occupy a share of the re- 
gion, which they afterwards enlarged to an exclu- 
sive sovereignty and dominion over all the territo- 
ties watered by the river or its tributaries. 

But even this unheard of principle of appropria- 
tion has not satisfied the exigence of “ |’appétit 
qui vient en mangeant’’— 


‘* A river or a sea 
Is to them a dish of tea, 
And a kingdom bread and butter ;”’ 


for the United States now claim the whole region 
—two degrees further north than any source of 
the Columbia—even up to the Russian boundary 
in 54° 40’; thus wiping out New Albion from the 
map of the world, and altogether excluding Brit- 
ish America from those seas into which Drake 
had guided the first European ship, and from those 


shores where he had planted the name of Albion 
‘‘in honor of his country,’’ and of which our 
queen's subjects now are, and have been for thirty 
years, in undisturbed, and till very recently exclu- 
sive, possession. 

Before we enter into the detail of the claims on 
which America may found her pretensions to such 
exclusive sovereignty, let us state one remarkable 
fact, which of itself would, in a court of justice, if 
there were one for nations, and ought in the court 
of reason and public opinion, completely to bar 
those pretensions. When the question of territo- 
rial right in New Albion was for the first time 
mooted in the conferences of London, subsequent 
to the treaty of Ghent, the American plenipotenti- 
aries admitted that the United States ‘* did not as- 
sert a perfect right’’ to any portion of territory 
westward of the Rocky Mountains. England like- 
wise had always professed that she did not pre- 
tend to an exclusive right: and on this mutual ad- 
mission of imperfect, or to speak more exactly, 
common titles, a convention was signed at London 
rs the 28th of October, 1818, to the following ef- 
ect :— 

“The country to the westward of the Rocky 
Mountains, claimed by either party, with its bays, 
harbors, navigation of rivers, &c., shall be free 
and open for ten years to the two powers ; it being 
well understood that this agreement shall not pre- 
judice any claim of either party, or of any other 
power or state, to any part of the said country: 
the only object of the parties being to prevent dis- 
putes and differences amongst themselves.”’ 

Is it possible that either of the parties signing 
this acknowledgment of a claim, joint with respect 
to themselves, and common as to others, could 
have had any idea of advancing an exclusive one? 
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But it will be answered, the saving clause pre- 
serves the right waived for the moment. It cer- 
tainly does the right that was so waived ; but 
what was that'—the right ‘“‘to any part of the 
said country to which they may have claims’’— 
not ‘* the whole or any part ’’ (which is the invari- 
ble phraseology when there is a mixed question of 
a whole or of parts)—but any part of the said 
country to which they may have claims ; thus sol- 
emnly acknowledging by treaty what their minis- 
ters admitted in statement—that it is a question of 
mixed rights, and negativing any possible preten- 
sion to the whole. And if it should be said that 
the United States did not at that time possess the 
right of Spain, (the real tenant in common with 
England,) which they obtained only the year after 
by the Florida treaty, there is this conclusive re- 
ply,—that in 1827 the United States renewed for 
an indefinite period, in its specific terms that very 
convention of 1818—which had been originally 
made for only ten years—and even repeated the 
saving clause as to the claims of the parties to 
‘‘any part of the country ;’’ with, however, one 
remarkable and important variation. The former 
convention saved also ‘‘ the claims of other pow- 
ers,’’ but in the interval between the two conven- 
tions, the Florida treaty with Spain (1819) and 
the British treaty with Russia (1825)—the only 
other powers who could pretend to any part of the 
territory—had disposed of ‘ther claims, and there- 
fore the new convention preserved to England and 
the United States only, their respective claims to 
parts—although the United States were at that 
very time in full possession of every right to the 
whole that they can now pretend. The United 
States are about to give the stipulated twelve 
months’ notice for the abrogation of this conven- 
tion, and they may thereby place the parties in the 
mixed state in which they stood before the con- 
vention was made ; but they never can alter the 
fact prior to and recognized in the convention, that 
the respective parties claimed only ‘‘ parts of the 
country’’—a common, mixed, and undivided, but 
divisible possession. Such is the indisputable 
meaning and legal effect of these conventions : 
and we bring this argument forward thus early, 
first, because, cogent us it is, we do not recollect 
that it has been before adduced, and also because 
it seems to us to be what the French call une ques- 
tion préjudicielle—a kind of demurrer which effeet- 
ually anticipates and bars a claim to the whole 
by the prior confession that they could only claim 
a part. 

It would be, in our view, going back quite far 
enough to take up the negotiation on the basis of 
these conventions, which have been in force now 
thirty years, just half the whole independent ex- 
istence of the United States; and if this ques- 
tion were to be decided not by popular masses, but 
by grave judges, neither party would venture to 
call in question rights so formally and repeatedly 
acknowledged. Well might the American gov- 
ernment object to submit their claims to any arbi- 
trator—for no arbitrator would have listened for a. 
moment to an attempt to invalidate the principal; 
recognized in those conventions! But in order to 
give our readers a fair view of the controversy, it. 
is necessary to state and examine the various. 
claims with which it has been the policy of the: 
United States to complicate and confuse so plain a. 
ease. They may be ranged under three heads, 
though each head comprises different and even, 
contradictory pretensions— 
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I. The right of Spain, acquired to the United 
States by the Florida treaty. 

If. The right of France, acquired by the pur- 
chase of Louisiana. 

Ill. The right of the United States themselves, 
by the discovery and settlement of the Columbia 
river. 

To this accumulation of titles there is an obvious 
and general objection, that they are inconsistent 
and irreconcilable with each other; if any one be 
sound, it defeats the other two. We cannot put 
this in a stronger light than by copying the state- 
ment of this part of the case from an article on 
Oregon in the ‘* North American Review’? for last 
January—a very able paper, to the principles and 
conclusions of which (with some slight exceptions 
not worth noticing) we can cordially assent. Its 
author (speaking in the name of a very important 
alliance of American learning and talent) is as zeal- 
ous for the honor and interests of his country as 
any honest man can be, but he does not waste his 
great ability in enforcing pretensions which can 
conduce neither to her interest nor honor. On the 
accumulation of claims he says, 

*¢ This union of claims does not directly strengthen 
our title, for, if either of them be assumed to be 
well founded, our own proper claim disappears en- 
tirely ; and conversely, if the claim in our own 
right be good, the French and Spanish titles are 
of no worth. We cannot pile these pretensions 
one upon another; their force is not cumulative, 
but disjunctive. If Spain actually surveyed the 
coast of Oregon and discovered the mouth of the 
Columbia in 1775, then Captain Gray in 1792, and 
Lewis and Clarke in 1805, were only intruders ; 
and on the other hand, if the discoveries of Gray, 
Lewis, and Clarke make out a perfect right, if 
their explorations, in fact, can be called discoveries, 
then Oregon was vacant and unappropriated—a 
mere ferra incognita, open to the first comer, down 
to 1792, and the antecedent claims of France and 
Spain are mere nonentities. We may, it is true, 
elect the strongest out of the three claims, and rest 
the whole of our title upon that, reserving the other 
two to be urged against the English, and thereby 
may weaken or break down their claim, though 
without demonstrating our own.’’ 

This is an able abstract of the whole case, to 
which nothing need be added as to the conflict of 
claims : but it is necessary for us to show more 
distinetly that no one of the claims is valid, and 
that, whether taken separately or conjunctly, they 
negative every pretence to exclusive dominion, 
while, on the other hand, they all tend to establish 
a case of common right to be adjusted by equitable 
partition. 

I. As to the Spanish claim to an exclusive right, 
we hardly know where to find it. In earlier days, 
we have no doubt Spain would have alleged such 
a right under Pope Alexander’s division of the 
then newly discovered worlds, east and west, be- 
tween Portugal and herself ;—but Queen Eliza- 
beth’s haughty denial of the papal right, and her 
ostentatious adoption of Drake's discovery and oc- 
cupation of ‘* New Albion,’’ put an end to that pre- 
tension: and we do not believe that Spain ever 
after, or at least in modern times, ventured to ad- 
vance it publicly. It is certain at least that in her 
manifesto on the Nootka Sound affair she formally 


denied it. 


‘* His Catholic majesty does deny—what the 
enemies to peace have industriously asserted—that 
Spain extends pretension and right of sovereignty 





over the whole South Sea [Pacific Ocean, north 
and south} as far as China. When the words 
‘ sovereignty, navigation, and exclusive commerce 
to the continent and islands of the South Sea’ are 
made use of, it is in the manner in which Spain 
has always used those words :—that is to say, to 
the continent and islands of the South Sea, so far 
as discoveries had been made and secured to him by 
treaties and commercial ion, and uniformly 
acquiesced in.’’— Declaration of the King of Spain, 
Aranjuez, 4th June, 1790. 

This, with the Nootka convention, which so 
seon followed, is a complete bar to the exclusive 
claim of the United States, as derived from Spain : 
but as they also set up a series of Spanish discov- 
eries, we shall briefly notice them—not that they 
can have any real influence on the argument, but 
that our readers may have a summary view of the 
whole case. 

In 1539 Francisco de Ulloa explored both the 
eastern and western coasts of the lower portion of 
the peninsula of California. 

In 1542 Cabrillo examined the western coast of 
California up to 37° 10’; and, he dying, his pilot 
Ferrelo pushed forward as far, it is said, as Cape 
Mendocino, 40° 20’, but it does not appear that he 
landed on the coast.* 

In 1579 Sir Francis Drake, in attempting to find 
his way home by a northern passage, made the land 
in 48°, and coasted it down to 38°, where, ‘in a 
good fair bay,’’ he refitted his ship and accepted 
from the natives the sovereignty of the country. 

In 1582 Francisco Galli, in a trading voyage 
from China to Acapulco, made the coast in 37° 30’, 
and ran it down to that port. 

In 1598 a voyage of discovery was undertaken 
by order of Philip III. under Viscaino and D’ Agui- 
lar; but it was interrupted and defeated by the 
sickness and death of both the commanders and 
most of the crews : the accounts are confused, and 
no otherwise worthy of notice, than that D’ Aguilar 
was said to have discovered a river in 43°, which 
for a long time appeared in the maps as the ‘* En- 
trada D’ Aguilar,’’ and was supposed to be an en- 
trance either to the Strait of Anian or the Gulf of 
California, but was afterwards discarded as fabu- 
lous, and is so treated by both Captain Cook (sub 
6th March, 1778) and Mr. Greenhow, and so need 
occupy no more present attention ; though we have 
some suspicion that full justice has not been done 
to poor D’ Aguilar, and that he may have seen the 
mouth of the Columbia ; for though his latitude is 
erroneous, his description, vague as it is, agrees 
tolerably well with that of Deception Bay. 

From that period for near two centuries Spain 
made no further attempt at discovery ; and in fact 
took no more notice of this region than of any ¢erra 
incognita. She did so little to explore even the 
confines of her own Mexican dominions, that Cali- 
fornia had become, in the opinion of all geogra- 
phers, an island or cluster of islands ; and La Mar- 
tiniére, “‘ Geographe du Roy d’ Espagne,”’ writing 
in 1728, praises M. Delisle for having, in a map 
recently published, been bold enough (assez hardi 
pour oser) to close the head of the Gulf, though 
even then it was only ‘ bya faint line, to express 
a doubt.”’ 

One of the reasons of the apparent apathy of Spain 


* These Spanish voyages were made in vessels built on 
the coast of Mexico. Drake’s, of course, came from 
Europe, and he was the first circumnavigator. ~—. 
lan’s ship had preceded him—but Magellan himself died 
on the passage, 
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may have been the reluctance (a very pradent one, 
as the event showed) of that cautious government 
to meddle with a wild and valueless country, pro- 
tected by the patronymic of New Albion, and where 
the name Porto de Draco, still prominent on their 
maps and charts, warned them of a prior, and, if 
roused, powerful claimant. Certain it is that they 
never made any attempt at a settlement, nor even 
at a survey of the coast. 

At length, however, the spirit of maritime dis- 
covery, kindled in Europe under the auspices of 
George III., and the enterprises of the Russians, at 
the extreme north-west of America, awakened the 
Spaniards. They resolved to occupy the vacant 
coasts and islands adjoining their settled territories, 
and to explore the more distant shores. Between 
1769 and 1779 ten Presidios or posts were estab- 
lished along the coast of Upper California, of which 
S. Francisco was the most northerly. 

In 1774 a naval expedition under Juan Perez 
sailed from S. Blas, in Mexico, and touching at S. 
Diego, in California, stood out to sea, avoiding the 
whole coast of New Albion, and did not again make 
the coast of America till 53° 53’ N. He thence 
pushed on to 55°, and returning southward is said 
to have anchored in the bay of S. Lorenzo, in 49° 
30, which the Spanish writers, on very dubious 
grounds, affect to identify with that discovered b 
Cook four years later, and called Nootka Sound. 
But Perez seems not to have landed anywhere— 
prevented, he said, by bad weather ; and the Span- 
ish government never allowed any account of his 
‘meager. to transpire. This, says Mr. Green- 

ow, ‘reflected little honor on the courage or 
science of the navigators, and it has deprived Spain 
of the means of establishing beyond question the 
claim of Perez to the discovery of the important 
harbor called Nootka Sound, which is now by gen- 
eral consent assigned to Captain Cook.’’—Hist., 
p. 114. 

In 1775 another expedition was sent out in the 
same direction under Don Bruno Heceta. He 
coasted up a little to the northward of Cape Men- 
docino, whence he stood out to sea, and did not make 
the coast again till 48° 36’. On his return, how- 
ever, he saw in about 46° ¥ a great bay, the head 
of which he could not ascertain, but which he be- 
lieved, ‘* from the currents and eddies, to be the 
mouth of some great river or passage to another 
sea.’”?’ The Spanish government maintained a 
close silence as to this voyage also, and what was 
known of it was from the private journal of a pilot 
in the squadron, which fell into the hands of Mr. 
Daines Barrington, who translated and published 
it in his ‘* Miscellanies,’’ 1781.* 

The silence of the Spanish government about 
these expeditions of which other nations would 
have boasted, and the slight curiosity, or rather 
marked reserve, they showed as to ‘a coast of 
New Albion, tend to corroborate our former opin- 
ion that the Spanish court was under the tacit in- 
fluence of the English claim—and well they might 
be ; for at the very first instant that they questioned 
that claim, the matter was brought to a sudden 
and decisive issue, which has superseded all the ear- 
lier transactions, whatever they might have been, 
and placed the matter, as between England and 
Spain, on, we will not say a new, but a clear and 

*We need say nothing of Cook's voyage in 1776, &c., 
when he examined the coast from 44° up to Behring’s 
Straits ; it has no other bearing on this part of the case 


than that it was the first continuous examination of the 
coast between 44° and 49°. 
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distinct foundation. Nootka Sound had. become 
in 1789 a rendezvous for the ships employed in the 
north-west trade, and some Englishmen had be- 
gun to establish themselves there. This the 
Spaniards determined to prevent, thinking it, as we 
strongly suspect, a favorab'e occasion to begin a 
struggle for the exclusive dominion of those parts. 
Nootka was in 49° 30’, and therefore beyond 
Drake’s northern limit ; and they claimed the port 
itself by right of the alleged discovery by Perez. 
Here, then, was a plausible case to begin with. 
But England was not to be so duped: she armed, 
and forced Spain—Ist, to retract her pretensions ; 
2nd, to compensate the parties she had injured ; 
and 3d, to sign a convention by which she ac- 
knowledged that the whole coast northward of any 
then existing Spanish settlement was free and 
open, either for trade or settlement, to the subjects 
of both or any other nations. The effect, as far 
as regards our present purpose, of this convention 
was to extinguish all the pretensions of Spain te 
the dominion or sovereignty of any part of the 
north-west coast of America north of 8. Francis- 
co, her most northerly settlement.* 

This the United States cannot gainsay; but 
they allege that this convention was extinguished 
by the war of 1796 between Spain and England, 
and that therefore—this treaty not having been re- 
vived by the treaty of Madrid, August, 1814— 

‘* Spain might, as before the convention, claim 
the exclusive navigation of the Pacific and South- 
ern Ocean, and the sovereignty of all their Ameri- 
can coasts.’’—Greenhow, p. 258. 

This seems the wildest assertion we ever read ; 
for it implies that the Nootka Sound convention 
was the only obstacle to the full authority of the 
Alexandrine bull—an obvious absurdity ! All that 
the expiration of the Nootka convention (if it had 
expired) could do, would be to place Spain where 
she was before that convention ; and the king of 
Spain’s declaration (June, 1790) of his rights at 
the outset of that negotiation, as we have seen, 
(ante, p. 572,) entirely repudiates such extrava- 
gant rights as Mr. Greenhow labors to derive from 
Pope Alexander. We need not fight these wind- 
mills. But was that convention extinguished by 
the war? The United States quote as conclusive 
on this point a passage in a despatch from Lord 
Bathurst to Mr. Adams in a discussion in 1815 on 
the Newfoundland fisheries :— 

‘* Great Britain knows no exception to the rule, 
that all treaties are put an end to by a subsequent 
war between the same parties.’’— Oct. 30, 1815. 
But they do not always quote the following pas- 
sage of the same despatch, which qualifies that 
assertion :— 

‘* Tt is by no means unusual for treaties contain- 
ing recognitions and acknowledgments of title in the 
nature of perpetual obligation to contain likewise 
grants of privileges liable to revocation.’’—Jb. 
and Lord Bathurst proceeds to instance the treaty 
of American Independence, which was not held to 
have been annulled by the late American war, and 
a proposition for the formal renewal of which by 
the treaty of Ghent would have been rejected by 
America as aff insult. 

The United States diplomatists and Mr. Green- 


[* The readers of the Living Age will see that the ques- 
tion—Which was Spain’s most northerly settlement? is 
very important. Our diplomatists say Nootka was. The 
British argument quietly takes the whole question for 
granted.! 
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how—as well as Dr. Twiss, who was obliged to 
follow them—throw away a great deal of ingenui- 
ty and learning in distinguishing what treaties are 
and what are not extinguished by a subsequent 
war. The short state of the case we take to be 
this: war relieves parties from the obligation of 
antecedent treaties, and leaves them at liberty— 
without an imputation of bad faith—to make at 
another peace the best terms each may be able to 
do ; and so far the first proposition is correct, that 
war annuls treaties—or, te speak more exactly, 
the obligation of treaties ; but where treaties in- 
volve ‘* recognition and acknowledgment of title,”’ 
or other matters of a declaratory or permanent na- 
ture, and which there is no intention to disturb, 
then hostilities only render the treaty voidable— 
not void; give a right of alteration—but if that 
right of alteration be not exercised, the obligation 
of the former treaty survives. 

Thus, in the case before cited, England by the 
treaty of 1783 recognized the independence, sove- 
reignty, and territorial extent of the United States. 
The United States chose to declare war on Eng- 
land in 1812. In the course of that war, the 
treaty of 1783 did not and could not prevent the 
United States invading Canada, nor England in- 
vading the United States; and if the success of 
their arms had enabled, and if their policy had so 
disposed either belligerent, the treaty of 1783 
could have been no obstacle to its imposing on its 
antagonist a new territorial arrangement; but as 
no territorial advantages were sought on either 
side, the permanent territorial portion of the 
treaty of 1783 survived, and was, it may be said, 
tacitly confirmed by the treaty of Ghent. So un- 


doubtedly, if in the gigantic war in which France 
had engaged Spain and the whole world against 


England, we had been worsted, it would have 
been no breach of faith in Spain to have 
renounced the Nootka convention, or in France 
to have recovered Canada; but as the issue 
of the contest was (we will say as fortunately 
for them as for us) widely different, the treaties 
of 1815 required no new renunciation by France 
of her title to Canada, nor by Spain of her title to 
New Albion. Nor was it ever thought necessary 
after any of our Spanish wars, to confirm our right 
to Gibraltar, or repeat the agreements of bounda- 
ries round that fortress : and so far from all treaties 
being abrogated by war, an article in our treaty 
with America in 1794 stipulates what shall be 
done in case of war, viz., that private debts and 
property shall not be seized or confiscated. 

Bat this, though abundant, is not all. The 
Nootka convention was renewed by the treaty of 
1815 in these words :— 

** All the treaties of commerce which at that 
period (1796) subsisted between the two nations 
are hereby ratified and confirmed.”’ 

Every article of the Nootka convention has a 
relation to ** commerce ;’’ and the renunciation of 
the exclusive dominion of Spain is in the form 
of giving to the subjects of Great Britain full lib- 
erty ‘‘ to carry on their commerce and make settle- 
ments.’’ ‘Thus the portion of the convention af- 
fecting the_ title did not require Wpecial confir- 
mation; but, happening to be mixed up with 
matters of trade, has received it—and sc it stood 
and stands on ‘‘ assurance made doubly sure.’ 
Ouf readers may probably wonder that men of 
such distinguished abilities as many of the United 
States’ diplomatists and literary advocates certain- 
ly are, should have wasted so much labor and in- 
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genuity on so worthless an argument ; but besides 
the short reason of having none better, it was the 
only one that afforded the slightest shadow of a claim 
to the exclusive dominion which the United States 
have latterly advanced ; and therefore it is that 
we have seen the leading men of the great west- 
ern republic endeavoring to resuscitate that bull of 
Alexander Borgia which has been for near four 
centuries the wonder and derision of the world.* 

Il. The claim of the United States, as derived 
from France through Louisiana, is in itself much 
more easily disposed of: for Louisiana had been 
ceded to Spain in 1764, and was under the domin- 
ion of Spain at the time of the Nootka convention ; 
whatever rights, therefore, Louisiana could confer 
were subjected to the provisions of that treaty, and 
when Spain regranted it to France in 1800 she 
could, of course, grant no more than she possessed. 
It is, therefore, unnecessary fur us to expend space 
so limited as ours in showing from Dr. ‘Twiss’ ar- 
guments, (to which we could, if necessary, add 
some important considerations,) that whether in 
the hands of France, or Spain, or the United 
States, Louisiana never had nor ever could have 
—and that France or Spain never even claimed for 
her—the slightest color of right to any portion of 
the western side of the American continent. The 
United States, however, have lately produced—as 
arising out of their actual possession of Louisiana, 
another argument, which has been too often the 
secret cause of international differences, but never 
was before, as we believe, so nakedly avowed— 
contiguity and convenience. The waters of the 
Columbia are only separated from the Missouri by 
the Rocky Mountains—the Rocky Mountains are 
not impassable—and would be very convenient to 
the citizens of Missouri to pass over into the Co- 
lumbian territory. Bonaparte himself never ven- 
tured on this convenient reason for annexing Lom- 
bardy to France because they were only separated 
by the Alps. We shall not follow our learned 
guide, Dr. Twiss, in distinguishing the cases to 
which the doctrine of contiguity and convenience 
may or may not apply: we need only to say that 
it tells, valeat quantum, altogether in our favor; 
for a glance at the map will show that the country 
north of the main Columbia is as configuous to our 
undisputed possessions which bound the United 
States along the 49th parallel, as all south of the 
main Columbia is to Missouri, and that we offer to 
divide the convenience by the natural features of 
contiguity, while the republic seeks to engross all 
—and thus, which is really a curiosity in logic, 
claims the whole on a plea which in its very ex- 
treme terms could give her but half. 

III. The third and last head—recent discovery 
and occupation N the United States, is, when 
coupled with the Nootka convention, the real and 
indeed, we think, only ground on which the Uni- 
ted States can build any rational argument; and 


*It has been so ; but its original conception was by no 
means so monstrous as the modern attempt to revive it. 
The pope at that time (let us forget that the individual 
was Alexander Borgia) was the only umpire in whom the 
two contending parties—Spain and Portugal—would have 
acknowledged any authority as an expounder of interna- 
tional law, and this bull went on what is, after all, the 
original ground of the right of discovery against a native 
race—the propagation of civilization and Christianity. 
“To give the evil his due,” and really to explain one of 
the fundamentals of international law, we say thus much 
for the Alexandrine Bull; but it could bind none but the 
parties to it, and England took the earliest and most 
effectual measure not merely to protest against it, but to 
deny and defy it. 
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we never should have heard of any other, but that 
both the facts and the reasoning of this branch of 
the case negative the ibility of an exclusive 
dominion, and can lead no further than to an 
equitable division. As this matter approaches 
more nearly the practical solution of the difficulty, 
it will be necessary to enter into some detail, 
though the earlier facts we are about to notice 
rather belong to and are included in the discussion 
of the Spanish claim. 

In 1596, an old Greek pilot, properly called 
Apostolos Valerianus, who had been poset in 
the Pacific under the name of Juan de Fuca, 
informed a British consul at Venice that he had, 
somewhere about the year 1590, sailea from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic through a strait which 
opened between 47° and 48° N. lat. This fable— 
an exainple of guid Gracia mendax audet—as well 
as a later story that an Admiral de Fonte, in 1640, 
had made a similar passage, partly by sea, partly 
by rivers and lakes, in latitude 53°—these fables, 
we say, circumstantially and plausibly told, excited 
a strong desire to discover the supposed passages. 
Towards this object were directed the Spanish 
expeditions under Perez and Heceta, already men- 
tioned ; those under Cook and Vancouver; and 
several attempts by individual British traders, par- 
ticularly one by Lieut. Meares, an officer of the 
Royal Navy, but employed by a private associa- 
tion under the East Vda Company’s flag. One 
of the English adventurers, of the name of Bar- 
elay, having discovered, in about 48° 30’, a deep 
strait, Meares further explored it; and this officer, 
good-naturdly fancying that it might possibly be 
the foundation of Juan de Fuca’s fable, too gener- 
ously named it after the old pilot, taking however, 
at the same time, possession of the neighboring 
territory in the name of the King of England. 
Meares having met the United States’ trading 
vessel Washington, informed her master, Mr. 
Kendrick, of the Straits of Fuca, which accord- 
ingly the Washington entered, and, as Meares 
states, sailed through, coming out at the northern 
end. ‘This last point was matter of controversy ; 
but we agree with Mr. Greenhow that— 

‘** Kendrick is to be considered as the first person 
belonging to a civilized nation who sailed through 
the Straits of Fuca.’’—Hist., p. 219. 

but we do not agree with the exception which he 
afterwards makes in favor of a previous passage 
by the Greek pilot. The matter is of little mo- 
ment—the main and only important point of the 
Greek’s story, that he had sailed through to the 
Atlantic, being so utterly false; but as the real 
strait differs one degree from the alleged position, 
and the local description of the strait is wholly 
unlike the reality—we doubt whether Fuca even 
saw the strait, and suspect that, by Meares’ gen- 
erosity, Fuca’s strait will be, like America itself, 
another example of the misappropriation of names. 
Mr. Kendrick, however, only sailed through the 
north channel, while Vancouver and his officers 
minutely surveyed the whole, and, on the shores 
of the great southern branch called Admiralty 
Inlet, took possession of the country by the old 
style of New Albion, in the name of the King of 
England, on his majesty’s birthday, 4th of June, 
1792—calling the inland sea the Gulf of Georgia, 
and the immediate scene of the ceremony Posses- 
sion Sound. All this is minutely detailed in Van- 
couver’s Voyage, published in 1801; so that 
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part of Great Britain, and made no protest against 
it; and this acquiescence, be it observed, was nine 
years after the United States’ claim to the dis- 
covery of the Columbia. To this discovery we 
must now apply ourselves. 

Heceta, on his return voyage in August, 1775, 
discovered, as we have seen, ‘‘ a great bay” in 
46° 9. If his neglect to examine it be little cred- 
itable to the Spaniard, stil] more blamable is the 
strange inattention of the English navigators who 
followed him. Meares, looking especially for the 
river which might be expected to be found falling 
into Heceta’s bay, found the bay indeed, with its 
great swell and continuous breakers, and rashly 
pronouncing that “‘ no such river eaists,’’ called 
the bay Deception Bay, and its north point C 
Disappointment. Cook was not more successful 
in March, 1778. He passed along this coast, and 
not only missed the Columbia, but missed also the 
Straits of Fuca, though he was so close upon 
them as to think for a moment that he had found 
them. How he missed them seems hard to under- 
stand, for he saw the promontory round which 
they lay, and called it Cape Flattery, from the 
hopes the opening beyond it had excited. Vancou- 
ver’s proceedings were still less satisfactory. He 
was specially instructed, as his first object, to look 
for ‘* considerable inlets’’ or ‘* large rivers,’’ ( Van- 
couver, i. 61;) and he made Meares’ Cape Disap- 
pointment, and entered Deception Bay. 

‘** Here,’ he says, ‘the sea had now changed 
its color, the probable consequence of some streams 
falling into the bay.’ ’’—Vance., ii. 34. 

Very true; he was at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, and one of the ‘first objects’’ of his mission 
was before him; but 
** Not considering this opening as worthy of more 
attention, I continued our pursuit [of what’] to 
the north-west, being desirous to embrace the 
advantages of the prevailing breeze and pleasant 
weather. so favorable to our examination of the 
coast !’’— Ib, 

It is clear that Vancouver, unluckily for his own 
reputation, and perhaps for the peace of the world, 
acquiesced in Meares’ Deception. He was soon 
disabused ; but, with the candor of a British offi- 
cer, he disdained to alter the record of his original 
mistake. He proceeds to relate that on Sunday 
morning, the 29th of April, being in sight of the 
most remarkable mountain yet seen on the coast 
of New Albion, biforked and covered with eternal 
snow, and named by Meares Mount Olympus— 

** A sail was discovered. _ She proved to be the 
ship Columbia, commanded by Mr. Robert Gray, 
belonging to Boston, whence she had been absent 
about nineteen months. He informed us of his 
having been off the mouth of a river in the latitude 
46° 10’, where the outset or reflux was so strong 
as to prevent his entering for nine days. This 
was probably the opening passed by us on the 
forenoon of the 27th, and was apparently inacces- 
sible, not from the current but from breakers that 
extended across it.”’— Vanc., ii. 41-43. 

Vancouver was still incredulous as to any navi- 
gable opening, and did not even then think it 
worth while to return, though it was only a day’s 
sail, to examine it; but on his arrival, some 
months later, at Nootka, he learned from the 
Spanish commandant, Sefior Quadra, that Mr. 
Gray, afier parting from Vancouver about the end 


of April, returned to Deception Bay, and on the 


Spain, the United States, and all the world, were | 11th of May passed the breakers and ran into the 
well aware of this assertion of sovereignty on the | river, to which he gave the name of his ship the 
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Columbia. There he remained a few days, una- 
ble to get out ; but on doing so he seems to have 
returned to Nootka, where he gave Seiior Quadra 
a ehart of the river, a copy of which Quadra gave 
to Vancouver. Here is Mr. Greenhow’s account 
of this event :— 

** At daybreak on the 11th [May, 1792] Gray 
observed the entrance of his desired port, bearing 
E.N.E. distant six leagues; and running into it 
with all sails set between the breakers (which 
Meares and Vancouver pronounced impassable) he 
anchored at one o’clock in a large river of fresh 
water, ten miles above its mouth. At this spot he 
remained three days engaged in trading and filling 
his water-casks, and then sailed up the river 
twelve or fifteen miles along its northern shore, 
when finding that he could proceed no farther from 
having ‘taken the wrong channel,’ he came to 
anchor. During the week which followed he 
made several attempts to quit the river, but was 
constantly baffled until at length on the 20th he 
crossed the bar at the mouth by beating over it 
with a westerly wind, and regained the Pacific.” 
—Hist., p. 236. 

It has been hitherto assumed that Mr. Gray’s 
was the first ship that ever passed into the Colum- 
bia; we believe it, but have no positive evidence. 
Sefior Quadra told Vancouver that Gray had dis- 
covered the river, and gave him a sketch of it; 
but all the details of the discovery rest on an 
** extract’? from Mr. Gray’s log-book, first pro- 
duced to the world in a note to the report on the 
Oregon question of a committee of the house of 
representatives, made by Mr. Baylies, 15th of 
May, 1826. This log-book had never, that we 
know of, been before heard of, and it is not now 
forthcoming, having unaccountably ‘* disappeared” 
(Greenhow, 434) since 1816*—just at ‘he time 
when it had become of great importance. We, 
however, rest nothing on this accident; we will 
presume that the extract given in the ‘* Report’’ is 
a true copy, and that Mr. Gray passed the bar of 
the Columbia, on the 11th of May, 1792. But 
then it is at least equally certain that a British 
vessel called the Jenny of Bristol, James Baker 
master, had also passed the bar ‘in the earlier 
part of the same year,” ( Vancouver, iii. 121)—but 
whether before or after Mr. Gray, nobody seems 
to have thought worth inquiring or recording, not 
imagining that the accidental visit of either of 
these trading vessels could be of any fature conse- 


* There is an inconsistency in the account given of 
this “extract,” which should be noticed. The report of 
the committee, dated the 15th of May, 1826, states that 
it was made “from the original log-book of Captain 
Gray, and now in the possession of Charles Bulfinch, 
Esq., one of the owners of the ship Columbia, by whom 
it has been communicated to the committee ;” whereas 
Mr. Greenhow states that “the extract was made in 1816 

Mr. Bulfinch from the second volume of the log-book 

in the possession of Captain Gray’s heirs, but has 
since disappeared.” ‘Thus Greenhow states the extract 
to have been made by Bulfinch in 1816, since which the 
original had disappeared. The committee, on the con- 
trary, state that the extract was made by them in 1826 
from the original then in the possession of Mr. Bulfinch, 
and communicated to them. These are serious discre- 
pancies, and there is in the log itself a statement that 
requires explanation. Gray calls it “a great fresh-wa- 
ter river,” and says that he filled his water-casks from it. 
Now the American officers, Captains Lewis and Clarke, 
who came down the Columbia, found the river twenty 
miles from its mouth salt, they had no water but 
“some rain water which they caught,” and some of the 
men were sick from having attempted to use the salt 
water. 
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quence. But although the words “ earlier part 
of the year,’”’ might well mean a time earlier than 
the 11th of May, we think that, had Mr. Baker 
preceded Mr. Gray, Vancouver could hardly have 
omitted to say so, and we therefore, for the argu- 
ment, admit the priority of Gray. We admit also 
that Gray’s vessel may have proceeded twelve or 
fifteen miles up the inlet, but ‘* by a wrong chan- 
nel.’’ He had’not hit upon the river, properly so 
called—while his proceedings, on the shores of 
which, we are now told, he acquired the territorial 
sovereignty, are despatched in the following short 
entry of the log :— 

** May 15.—In the afternoon Mr. Gray and Mr. 
Hoskins in the jolly-boat, went ashore to take a 
short view of the country.’’—Greenhow, p. 435. 

But we now arrive at a transaction of an entirely 
different character from the trading visit of either 
Gray or Baker. Captain Vancouver; having heard 
from Quadra of Gray’s discovery of the river, felt 
it to be, as it certainly was, the duty of his mission 
to return to reéxamine the bay so appropriately 
named Deception. On his arrival there he found 
the appearance of the bay as unpromising as be- 
fore; but he now stood in closer, and after very 
serious difficulty and danger, his tender, the Chat- 
ham, commanded by Lieutenant Broughton, effect- 
ed (20th October, 1792) an entrance, which Van- 
couver himself, in the Discovery, was unable to 
do, and he bore away for San Francisco, where he 
was to wait for the Chatham. Lieutenant Brough- 
ton, on making his way in, was surprised to find 
at anchor, in an interior angle of the harbor, behind 
Cape Disappointment, the schooner Jenny before 
mentioned, which having entered the river ‘‘ in the 
earlier part of the year,” on her outward voyage, 
had come in again on her way homeward, but had 
been for some weeks shut in by the state of the 
weather and the difficulties of the exit. Brough- 
ton, on proceeding to survey the inlet, found that 
the copy of Gray’s chart communicated by Quadra, 
‘did not much resemble what it purported to repre- 
sent.’ (Vancouver, iii. 87.) After he had passed 
the bar, he found himself in a wide and deep estu- 
ary—a space, from three to seven miles wide, full 
of islands and shoals—rather to be considered as a 
sound than as a part of the river, which he found, 
when he where: at it, not more than half a mile 
wide, 

After proceeding in the Chatham a few miles 
up the sound to a bay which Gray, as appeared by 
his chart, had reached, and which Broughton 
therefore called by Gray’s name—as he had named 
his first anchorage Baker's Bay, from the master 
of the Jenny, whom he had found there—Lieuten- 
ant Broughton, finding the navigation beyond 
Gray’s Bay very intricate, anchored the vessel, 
and took to his boats. He proceeded in them about 
twenty miles further to the mouth of the river, 
which he ascended with very hard labor for seven 
days, about eighty-four miles upwards; when, his 
supplies failing, it became necessary to return :— 

** Previous to which, however, he formally took 
possession of the river and the country in its vicin- 
ity in his Britannic Majesty’s name, having every 
reason to believe that the subjects of no other civil- 
ized nation had ever entered this river before. In 
this opinion he was confirmed by Mr. Gray’s 
sketch, by which it does not appear that Mr. Gray 
ever saw or was ever within five leagues of its en- 
trance.’’— Vancouver, iii. 109. 

These are the whole facts of the case as to the 
discovery of the Columbia; and if there accrues 
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out of these transactions any right of sovereignty, 
can it be denied that, according to all the princi- 
ples of public law as well as common sense, it 

longs not to the casual visitor,* who never 
thought of any such occupation, but to the country 
of which Lieut. Broughton was the authorized 
representative ¢ 

But let us suppose a different, and, for the Uni- 
ted States, much stronger case—suppose that Mr. 
Gray had been a public servant delegated ad hoc 
and had actually landed and taken a formal and 
official possession—or even founded an establish- 
ment; what effect, beyond the vicinity actually 
occupied, could that have had on a coast which 
England had always maintained, and which she 
and Spain had just by solemn covenant declared to 
be free and open, wherever not already settled, to 
the subjects of either or of any other power! Mr. 
Gray might have made an establishment on the 
Columbia—as Mr. Astor did twenty years later— 
without any objection from England, who from the 
days of Elizabeth to those of Victoria, has asserted 
no more than a common right of occupancy, in 
Opposition to exclusive dominion. 

The facts and Jaw of the case being thus on all 
points clearly against the United States, they were 
driven to the extravagant proposition before men- 
tioned—namely, that the discovery of the mouth 
of a river (even when the coast where it is found 
has been known, surveyed—nay, disputed) gives 
to the country of the discoverer—even if a pri- 
vate traveller or trader—territorial dominion and 
sovereignty over all the regions that may be watered 
by that river or any of its tributaries—even the 
smallest rill of the most distant mountains. And 
in support of this before unheard-of doctrine we 
are told of analogous precedents from history and 
confirmatory opinions from eminent writers. For 
an examination of this sophistry, in its details, we 
must again refer to Dr. Twiss; but we can, we 
think, refute it sufficiently by a few general obser- 
vations. 

And, first, as to public law. The United States 
have taken it by the wrong end, and are reading it 
backwards. Grotius, Vattel, and other jurists say 
indeed that the discovery and possession of a coun- 
try gives a right to all it contains—mountains, 
lakes, and especially rivers, as means of communi- 
cation without which the territory would be value- 
less; but they do not say—as the United States 
preposterously allege—that the discoverer of a 
river acquires a right to all the territory it may be 
found to water. Teashets has a right to a high 
road; but it does not follow that the trustees of 
the high road have a right to all the estates it may 
traverse. ‘The possession of the banks of a river 
gives, in some cases, rights over the stream; but 
we boldly assert that there is not to be found 
in law or history an instance where a right to the 
banks has been derived from the river itself. The 
proposition is a manifest absurdity. The principle 
of public as well as of municipal law is, that water 
is of common use—aguarum communis est usus 
omnibus—and the policy of all law, public and mu- 
nicipal, has been to defeat any monopoly of a navi- 
gable water. But try this pretension, not by rea- 
son only but by precedent—can we imagine a 
claim to all] Central Asia by the discovery of the 
mouth of the Ganges! Has England—as the 


* Mr. Simpson says that Gray was employed in a smug- 
gling trade: this must mean, we suppose, with reference 
to the Spanish ports to the southward. 
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“North American Review’’ asks—from discover- 
ing the mouth of the Niger, claimed the sovereignty 
of Central Africa! We carry the argument a step 
further. Discovery cannot give any right, that @ for- 
tiori, would not belong to possession—for discovery, 
as all jurists agree, is valid only as a step to posses- 
sion. Now, does the possession of the mouths of 
rivers give any territorial rights over the countries 
drained by their waters? for instance—of the 
Rhone to anes over Switzerland, Savoy, and the 
Valais ‘—or of the Rhine to Holland over Western 
Germany and Eastern France ‘—or of the river St. 
Lawrence to England over the whole of the Great 
Lakes and all its and their tributaries? Or, to cite 
a more recent precedent—Did the United States 
admit that the possession of the mouth and many 
hundred miles of the more navigable portion of the 
river St. John’s in New Brunswick gave Great 
Britain a right to its upper waters, which ran 
through lands lately waste and uninhabited, but 
which had been explored and partially settled by 
her subjects? We regret, on many accounts, that 
the north-west boundary was not settled with the 
north-east boundary by the Treaty of Washington 
in 1842. We should have been curious to see 
how the United States would have managed to 
distinguish their claim to the territories watered 
by the Columbia from the infinitely more intelligi- 
ble claim which England might have made to the 
territories watered by the St. John’s. But Eng- 
land, having substantial claims to the Upper St. 
John’s, never thought of advancing so visionary a 
title. 

But the United States endeavor to help this claim 
by another of a totally different nature—the jour- 
ney of exploration made down the Columbia, by 
Captains Lewis and Clarke, by order of President 
Jefferson, in 1806, three years after the acquisition 
of Lousiana. The President's own message to 
Congress, and his instructions to the officers, state 
the scope and object of this expedition :— 

‘**'To explore the river Missouri from its conflu- 
ence with the Mississippi to its source, and cross- 
ing the highlands by the shortest portage, to seek 
the first navigable water communication thence to 
the Pacific Ocean—entering into conference with 
the Indians on their route, with a view to the es- 
tablishment of commerce with them.’’— Lewis and 
Clarke, viii. and x. 
and these Indians the President refers to as inhabit- 
ing the country west of the Mississippi,’’—that is 
Missouri country. 

Here is no mention of Gray’s river—no direction 
to look for the Columbia—no pretence of discovery 
—ino assertion of any possessory rights in those 
parts—no authority to acquire any: quite the re- 
verse : they were to explore—to establish commer- 
cial relations with the then independent natives of 
the Missouri—and to find the shortest portage be- 
tween the waters of the east and the west—which 
western waters in the sequel turned out to be the 
Kooskooskee, a smaller branch of a river, by them 
called Lewis’, and which itself was found to be 
one of the southern branches of the Columbia. 
When these gentlemen arrived with great difficulty 
on the navigable Columbia, they fell in with and 
recognized the previous discoveries of the British 
officers, whose names of objects they adopted, and 
make not the slightest allusion to Mr. Gray: nay, 
we cannot make out that anything more of Gray 
was known to them, or indeed to any one else, than 
was told in Vancouver's voyage. To the total si- 
lence of Mr. Jefferson and Captains Lewis and 
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Clarke as to Gray’s name and discovery, we have 
wo add acurious fact. Gray gave to the north cape 
of the Columbian estuary, named by Meares “‘ Dis- 
appointment,’ the name of ** Cape Hancock,”’ and 
to the southern point that of ** Adams,”’ and he 
probably so marked them on the sketch which 
Quadra gave to Vancouver. Vancouver on his 
chart very properly preserved the name of ‘* Cape 
Disappointment,’’ which Meares had given before 
Gray saw it; but he, with equal propriety, pre- 
served the name that Gray had first given to the 
other, ‘* Point Adams.”” Now, when Lewis and 
Clarke come to talk of these capes, we hear noth- 
ing of ‘* Cape Hancock ;’’ and of the other they 
say—‘‘ The point called Cap Rond by La Peyrouse, 
and Point Adams, by Vancouver’’—Ib. 400—clearly 
rere that ‘* Adams"’ was the name given by the 

merican citizen in honor of the American Presi- 
dent, and only repeated on his authority by the 
British officer. 

This expedition of Captains Lewis and Clarke 
wintered from the 9th of December, 1805, to the 
23rd of March, 1806, in a few wooden huts erected 
by them on the left or south side of the river, and 
thence returned, step by step as they had come, 
back into the Missouri country. 

Very easy it would be to show that this expedi- 
tion had none of the characteristics that could con- 
fer sovereignty and dominion on the nation which 
ordered it. The officers were not authorized todo 
any act of possession; they did nothing of the 
kind. A paper which they left with the natives, 


to be shown to any ship that might arrive, (7. 492,) 
negatives any such intention; and the going back 
step by step as they had come—not even being 
tempted to pursue the great Columbia, even to its 
junction with the branch which they named en l’air 
after Captain Clarke—proves that having found a 


passage between the eastern and western waters 
they had done their duty, and were satisfied. But 
we need not insist on these details, because it does 
so happen that they did not even touch upon any 
part of the territory which England claims—ex- 
cept that portion of the Lower Columbia which 
Broughton had already surveyed, and which Eng- 
land has proposed as the common boundary. So 
that again, if these gentlemen had been authorized 
to take possession of all they saw, and had done 
so, they would have not touched our original claim 
to the whole right bank, and still less Mr. Dar- 
gan’s proposition ; for so far from reaching 49°, the 
most northern point reached by the travellers was 
46° 48’. In their zeal, however, for the exclusive | 
pretension, the cabinet of Washington has fallen | 
into some misstatements of several essential facts 
of this expedition, which Dr. Twiss has exposed, 
and which it is necessary that we should shortly 
advert to. 

As early as the negotiation of 1824 Mr. Rush 
stated that— 
** The Columbia river extended by the river Mul- 
nomah to as low as 42°, and by Clarke’s river as 
high as 51°, if not beyonds’’—ap. Twiss, 336. 
The imperfect geographical knowledge of that 
period would be some excuse for a party who was 
not claiming under a pretension of scientific explo- 
ration, but, in truth, Mr. Rush was mistaken no 
less than two degrees to the southward and about 
as much tothe northward. But the following mis- 
statements are much more serious, and, as far as 
we can see, without any excuse. 

Mr. Calhoun says that the expedition, having— 





‘* reached the Kooskooskee in lat. 43° 34’, descend- 
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ed that to the principal northern branch, which 
they called Lewis. They followed that [the Lewis] 
to its junction with the great northern branch, which 
they called Clarke ; thence descended to the mouth 
of the river, where they landed and encamped on 
the north side of Cape Disappointment.’’—ap. 
Twiss, 337. 

This statement Mr. Buchanan subsequently re- 
peats, adding— 

‘* That Messrs. Lewis and Clarke, under a com- 
mission from their government, first explored the 
waters of this river almost from its head-springs to 
the Pacific, passing the winter of 1805-6 on its 
northern shore, near the ocean.’’—Ib., 336. 

Now we are obliged to say that every point of 
both these statements is contrary to the facts stated 
by the American officers themselves; as will be 
best seen by comparing the statements with the 
sketch : by which our readers will see— 

Ist. That they came on the Kooskooskee not in 
43° 34’, but in about 46° 34’. 

2nd. That the Lewis is a southern and nota 
principal northern branch. 

3rd. That they did not explore the waters of the 
Columbia from almost their head-springs to the 
sea ; they explored only a minor stream, the Koos- 
kooskee ; they explored a small portion of the 
Lewis, and no part whatsoever of the Clarke. 

4th. That they did not follow the Lewis to “ its 
junction with the great northern branch called 
Clarke ;""—that they never were within two de- 
grees of the junction with the Clarke ;—that they 
never saw nk knew nothing whatsoever about the 
Clarke, except that somewhere in the mountains, 
while making towards the Kooskooskee, they cros- 
sed **a river to which they gave the name of 
Clarke.’’ This stream they did not know to be an 
affluent of the Columbia, but it was so represented 
in their map from the reports of the natives. 

5th. Mr. Calhoun says that ‘‘ they encamped on 
the north side of the river, and wintered!’’ Mr. 
Buchanan also says ‘‘ they wintered on the north 
shore.’’ Mr. Greenhow repeats and improves on 
the errors of both by saying the expedition ‘* de- 
scended the Lewis info the northern branch called 
the Clarke, and wintered on the northern bank,” — 
the wintering place is beyond this sketch, but b 
reference to another sketch, it will be seen that ait 
this is utterly untrue. When the exploring party ° 
descended the river they did indeed bivouac or en- 
camp on the north side for a few dreary and miser- 
able nights, which they passed in great distress 
and danger while looking about for a proper place 
for wintering ; but they crossed over as soon as 
they could to the south side, and there they built 
log-houses, and wintered from the 9th December to 
the 23rd March. When we recollect that these 
statements were made in answer to a proposition 
from England to divide the territory by the main 
stream of the Columbia, she taking the north and 
the United States the south bank, it will be easily 
seen why the imaginary exploration of the Clarke 
and the ideal wintering encampment on the north 
bank are made so prominent. 

We cannot suspect Messrs. Calhoun or Bu- 
chanan of having intentionally made these misstate- 
ments, which we incline rather to attribute to the 
misguiding of Mr. Greenhow, who seems to be a 
very unscrupulous, as he certainly is a very inac- 
curate, adviser. Such misstatements, however, 
were not worth making ; first, because they are 
so easy of detection ; and secondly, because, even 
if true, they are of little value ; for—we repeat it 
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—such an expedition could never, in any case, 

constitute a possessory title; and if it did, it so 

happens that it never touched any portion of 

the territory that England claims, except in that 

portion of the lower Columbia where the English 
roposition admits the river to be common to 
th. 

Here we must shortly notice the earlier explora- 
tions of our own countrymen :— 

**In 1793 Mackenzie discovered and passed 
down a considerable portion of Frazer’s River, and 
was the first white man who explored this region. 
How then can the United States with any con- 
sistency deny the British claim to the region 
drained by the Frazer ?’’—North American Review, 

- 242. 

: As to the Columbia, Mr. Greenhow admits 

‘* the first white person who navigated the northern 
branch of the Columbia, or traversed any part of 
the country drained by it, was Mr. David Thom- 
son, surveyor and astronomer of the British North- 
West Company, and his followers, in the spring of 
1811."’—( Hist., p. 297.) 

This, under an apparent candor, is, after Mr. 
Greenhow’s usual style, an essential misrepresen- 
tation of the facts. Mr, Thomson was indeed the 
first white who ever navigated the Northern 
Columbia, but he did so long prior to 1811. As 
early as October, 1800, Mr. ‘Thomson—who is 
still living in Montreal—with six Canadians and 
four or five Indians, crossed the Rocky Mountains 
in latitude 51° N., and descended one of the great 
northern branches of the Columbia River, which 
he called M’Gillivray’s River. He descended 
this river for a good distance, when he was 
driven back by a band of a powerful tribe of 
Indians, and compelled to re-cross the Rocky 
Mountains. 

In 1807 Mr. Thomson again crossed the Rocky 
Mountains, and established, not far from the 
source of the Columbia, a fortified trading post, 
and there passed two winters: the summer season 
he was employed in exploring the country. 

In 1809 he established a trading post on the 
Flathead or Clarke’s River, between latitudes 47° 
and 48° N., and wintered there. During these 
three years (1807—1810) several trading posts 
were established on different parts of the Colum- 
bia River, its branches, and lakes. 

In 1810 Mr. Thomson wintered on the Colum- 
bia River, near the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
about 100 miles from its source, and spent the 
ensuing summer in exploring the country ; and for 
six successive years employed himself in exploring 
and surveying the main Columbia River and all its 
great branches, and settling the position of these 
places by numerous astronomical observations. 
All this was prior to the settlement of Astoria, of 
which we shall have to speak presently ; but here 
we pause to repeat the observation made by the 
North American reviewer as to the Frazer River, 
that if the expedition of Lewis and Clarke con- 
ferred any right to the territories drained by the 
southern tributaries they descended, the British 
have the same claim to the territory drained by the 
main river, which Mr. Thomson was confessedly 
the first to explore. 

So far, we think, we have, step by step, refuted 
the multifarious claims of the United States; one 
other only remains, that of actual occupation and 
possession, and the acknowledgment by England 
of that title, as arising out of the case of Astoria. 


Now this we shall show to be utterly valueless as | 
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for any purpose of this argument, and that it can 
only have been produced to increase the com- 
plication and confusion in which the American 
statesmen have endeavored to embarrass the 
case. 

The success of the fur trade carried on by the 
British North-West Company in the interior, and 
by numerous traders both British and American, 
seaward, induced Mr. John Jacob Astor, a German 
naturalized in New York, to attempt a trading 
establishment at the mouth of the Columbia, and 
he accordingly, in 1810, formed an association for 
that purpose, under the title of the Pacific Fur 
Company. Mr. Astor was a wealthy and enter- 
prising merchant ; he supplied all the funds, and 
associated himself with parties who were the prac- 
tical agents of the whole operation. Three of the 
partners were native Americans—the sir others 
were Scotchmen, who, however, had so little in- 
tention of resigning their national character, that 
before signing the articles of agreement, they 
obtained from Mr. Jackson, then the British minis- 
ter at Washington, an assurance, that in case of 
war between the two countries they were to be 
considered as British subjects and merchants. All 
these partners, (Astor excepted,) with many ser- 
vants, reached successively the mouth of the 
Columbia, where in 1811 they erected on the south 
bank, nearly on the site of Lewis and Clarke’s 
‘* wintering post,’’ a few houses and a kind of 
fort, which they called Astoria. 

The settlement was very imperfectly estab- 
lished, when, on the breaking out of the war be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, its 
situation became so obviously precarious, that the 
— on the spot opened negotiations with the 

orth-West Company for the dissolution of the 
Pacific Fur Company and the abandonment of the 
establishment of Astoria. The association was in 
consequence formally dissolved in July, 1813 ; and 
in October the whole establishment, with the furs 
and stock in trade, was transferred to the North- 
West Company on a valuation that produced 
58,000 dollars: some of the ex-partners of Mr. 
Astor joined the North-West Company, and the 
others returned over land to New York. This 
had hardly been effected when the British sloop of 
war Racoon, Captain Black, arrived in the Colum- 
bia, for the express purpose of capturing and de- 
stroying the settlement ; but it had already passed 
into the sole hands of British subjects, and 
Captain Black had no more to do than to hoist 
the British flag and change the name to Fort 
George ; and the North-West Company carried 
on the trade. 

In this entirely mercantile concern, in which the 
majority of the partners were British subjects, who 
took care to preserve their national character, and 
who sold the establishment to another entirely 
British company, there can certainly be no pre- 
tence on which to found the sovereignty of the 
United States: it was undertaken with private 
means, maintained for private views, and parted 
with by private bargain. 

But if it could have had any political effect, it 
could not advance the American claim one jot; 
for, in the first place—as to the general question, 
England never denied, on the contrary always 
maintained, the right of any nation to form an 
establishment on any part of the coast not already 
occupied, so that England had no right to com- 
plain of the settlement, and never did so. But, 





secondly, as to its practical effect on the present 
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state of the matter, this settlement was on the 
south bank of the river, and its site is therefore 
within the territory which England has all along 
offered to America. 

But the moderation and fair dealing of England 
in this Astoria affair has led to an allegation of 
the American statesmen that she has solemnly 
acknowledged the territorial sovereignty of the 
United States. 

Let us explain this strange pretence. 

By the treaty of Ghent (1814) it was provided 
that all places captured during the war should be 
mutually restored. Astoria had not been captured : 
more than half its owners or occupiers were Brit- 
ish subjects, who had disposed of it as a merean- 
tile concern to other British subjects; but the 
United States—who, be it remembered, had not af 
this time acquired their Spanish title under the 
Florida treaty—were anxious to obtain a recog- 
nized fouting—a pied-d-terre, as it were—where 
they had never before pretended to any right or 
establishinent of a national character; and they 
therefore pressed for the restitution of Astoria. 
The British ministry might have truly said that it 
was no affair of either government, and that the 
Astorians were welcome to settle the matter with 
the North-West company, as they might agree ; 
but the British government, actuated by a spirit of 
equity and conciliation, decided that, as the Cap- 
tain of H.M.S. Racoon had intervened in the mat- 
ter, by taking possession of what was already in 
British hands, the United States had a fair claim 
to be reinstated in statu quo—pending negociations 
as to the ultimate territorial dominion—and there- 
fore reserving to itself he question of ultimate right 
to the soverergnty, it directed that Astoria should 
be formally restored, and it was so in October, 
1818, to one or two American agents sent for the 
purpose, but whodid not remain. The North-West 
Company continued to hold it for some time, but at 
last, we believe, abandoned it: the Astorians 
never reappeared ; the whole place went to ruin, 
and became as complete a wilderness as the rest 
of the country. The last account we have of it is 
from an American traveller, Mr. Farnham, who 
tells us that ‘* Astoria had passed away !"’ and that 
its site, overgrown with brushwood, was nomi- 
nally occupied by the Hudson's Bay Company, 
in the person of a single clerk, who was a kind 
of * telegraph-keeper of events at the mouth of the 
river.’” 

We doubt whether on these facts the United 
States could now, under the Jaws of nations, raise 
any just claim even to the site of Astoria, which 
they never redccupied, and have so long aban- 
doned ; but to torture the restoration by England, 
pendente lite, of the possession of that spot of 
ground into an acknowledgment of the exclusive 
property of the United States over these vast 
regions, seems to us what in an individual would 
be called insanity. 

There is one additional circumstance which, 
though small in itself, is worth notice, as showing 
accidentally, and therefore the more forcibly, the 
weakness of this part of the American case. The 
United States insist with great earnestness on the 
national character of the Astorian establishment : 
in our view, we do not think it is of the slightest 
importance ; but if it were, see how the following 
fact disproves it. In 1816 Mr. Astor proposed to 
the United States government 
‘* once more to renew the attempt, and to reéstab- 
lish Astoria, provided he had the protection of the 
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American flag : for which purpose a lieutenant’s 
command would be sufficient for him. He re- 

uested Mr. Gallatin to mention this to the Presi- 

ent, which he did. Mr. Madison said he would 
consider the subject ; and although he did not com- 
mit himself, Mr. Gallatin thought that he received 
the proposal favorably.’”°—Mr. Gallatin to Mr. 
Astor, ap. Twiss, 333. 

This proposition for giving to a new Astoria a 
distinct national character, implies that old Astoria 

ssessed it not—that Mr. Astor would not resume 

is attempt without guarantee—which the Presi- 
dent hesitated to give—which never was given-— 
and new Astoria never was founded. Had Mr. 
Madison or Mr. Gallatin or Mr. Astor at that time 
any idea that they were exclusive sovereigns of 
the whole region, or even of the abandoned spot 
on the left bank of the Columbia? 

But whatever may be the value of the United 
States’ claim to Astoria, it affords no impediment 
to a present arrangement. It has been offered by 
England, and is included of course in Mr. Dar- 
gan's proposition. 

Having thus recapitulated and, we trust, satis- 
factorily disposed of the various and inconsistent 
claims of the United States, let us remind our 
readers that, under each of the heads separately, 
Great Britain has an indisputable title to all that 
she claims. 

I. Along the sea-board Drake was the first who 
saw any part of the disputed territory. Cook and 
Vancouver were the first who made any public and 
authenticated attempt at an accurate survey of its 
coast. Meares was the first to explore, as Bar- 
clay was to discover, the Straits which Meares 
was so generous as tocall by the name of the men- 
dacious Greek who declared that he had sailed 
through them fo the Atlantic. He was also the 
first to discover the bay and the bar, behind which 
Gray, and almost simultaneously Baker, found the 
estuary of the Columbia. 

II. Even under the extravagant principle of 
dominion by watercourses, the British title is by 
many years and thousands of miles the better, as 
our former statement and the following sketch will 
show. 

III. As it is also on the plea of discovery and 
exploration—for— 

f Gray really was the first to cross the bar and 
discover the estuary, Broughton was the first who 
ascertained the existence and course of the river 
which Gray, ‘‘ having taken the wrong channel,”’ 
never saw. 

If Lewis and Clarke were the first to explore 
the Kooskooskee, and about 70 out of 600 miles of 
the Saptia or Lewis, and about 200 out of 1000 of 
the Columbia, and a few yards of a stream con- 
jectured to be part of the Flathead or Clarke’s, 
which seems to have a course of 500 or 600 miles 
—Lieutenant Broughton was the first to explore 
from the anchorage to above 100 miles up the 
Columbia, the upper waters of which Thomson 
discovered in its various ramifications between 
1800 and 1810, and the whole length of which he 
was the first to follow from its head-waters to the 
sea. Still more to the north is the Tacoutche- 
tesse or Fraser's river, discovered at its mouth and 
explored throughout, not merely first, but solely, 
by the British. This river drains nearly the 
whole of the country north of the 49°, to which 
the United States now pretend an exclusive do- 
minion. 

If any man assert that these indisputable facts 
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ean justify the American claim to the sole dominion 
of the Western World from 42° to 54°, from the 
Mexican to the Russian boundary, to the total ex- 
clusion of the countrymen of Drake, Cook, Van- 
couver, Meares, Barclay, Broughton, Thomson, 
and Mackenzie—and the acknowledged possessors 
of the vast interior north of 49°—we decline all 
further argument with such a mind ;—but, believ- 
ing that every rational and unprejudiced man must 
agree that it ‘s a case of mixed claims, we con- 
clude that it is, according to the law of nations and 
the ordinary rules of society and common sense, a 
fit subject for compromise and partition. 

A treaty between Russia and England estab- 
lishes their boundary from the sea in latitude 54° 
40’ northward to the Iey Sea. By the treaty be- 
tween the United States and Spain, now repre- 
sented by Mexico, a boundary line has been drawn 
along the 42nd parallel eastward to the head of the 
waters running into the Gulf of Mexico. This 
latter boundary has never, we believe, been ac- 
knowledged by Great Britain, and it certainly 
trenches on the right recognized in the Nootka 
convention, that all the coast to the northward of 
S. Francisco should be open for future settle- 
ment; but as in any case of partition this inter- 
mediate portion would naturally fall to the United 
States, it is unnecessary for our present purpose to 
question that arrangement. 
therefore considered as also fixed. The whole ter- 
ritory, then, to which the question of equitable 

artition now applies is comprised between the 
ee 42° and 54° 40’, and between the Pacific 
and the Rocky Mountains. East of the Rocky 
Mountains the boundary between British America 
and the United States, as finally settled by the 
treaty of Washington, runs for near 20 degrees of 
longitude along the 49th parallel. 

Both parties have more than once agreed, and 
the conventions of 1818 and 1827, providing for 
common occupancy, constitute, as we have before 
said, a standing acknowledgment and recognition 
which no sophistry can explain away, that it is a 
case for an equitable partition. ‘The most obvious 
line of division is certainly the continuation west- 
ward of the existing boundary of 49°, and to that 
to a certain extent both parties had assented ; but 
where that line was to end became matter of dis- 
pute. England had explored between 1800 and 
1810, and has since enjoyed for the use of her fur 
trade, the main Columbia: and adopting the great 
principle of international Jaw, that rivers should 
be for the convenience of mankind, she proposed 
that when the 49° should reach the Columbia, the 
line should thence proceed southward and west- 
ward along the centre of that stream. This pro- 
position had the advantage of giving effect to the 
strongest local claims of both parties: it left to 
England the Upper Columbia, which she had first 
explored: it gave to the United States Clark’s 
and Lewis’ Rivers, which they had first ex- 
plored ; and it divided between them the Lower 
Columbia and the estuary, including Astoria, 
where Gray, and Broughton, and Thomson, and 
Lewis had, all, partial claims of discovery and ex- 
ploration. Nothing could at first sight appear 
more fair than such a division which reconciled 
and satisfied the local claims of the several parties 
—reserving to each the points where they could 
fairly allege any peculiar title. But with this the 
United States were dissatisfied. We believe that 
they already contemplated the production of the 
new claims based on the water-course theory, and 
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on the Transatlantic repudiation of the law of na- 
tions ;* but at first produced a more reasonable ob- 
jection. The harbor of the mouth of the Colum- 
bia—highly as, in other parts of the argument, 
they affect to rate the importance of Gray’s dis- 
covery—is of such difficult and dangerous access 
that its real importance is the internal river com- 
munication, and it has little or no value as a har- 
bor; and as there is no harbor whatsoever to the 
southward, the American vessels would have no 
refuge in case of bad weather on any part of their 
own territory ; they therefore insisted on carrying 
the line 49°, not only to Admiralty Inlet, which 
was reasonable, but across the inlet and the south 
part of Vancouver's Island to the ocean—offering, 
however, to render the Lower Columbia free to 
British trade: 

To this, on the other hand, Great Britain—ad- 
mitting so far the doctrine of convenience—replied, 
that this would subject her to a greater inconve- 
nience than what in the other case America could 
complain of ; for that it would cut her off, not only 
from Admiralty Inlet—which she had discovered 
and surveyed and taken formal possession of, and 
even settled—but would cut her off from the Strait of 
Fuca, which she had also discovered, and from the 
most convenient outlet for the trade of Fraser’s 
River and the great Archipelago lying behind 
Vancouver’s Island, and would entail the additional 
anomaly of cutting off and giving to America a 
corner of Vancouver’s Island itself. But she was 
not insensible to the reasons urged by the United 
States as to the want of asafe harbor. She there- 
fore offered to them the peninsular district round 
Meares’ Mount Olympus comprised between the 
ocean, Fuca’s Straits, and Admiralty Inlet, by 
which they would have harbors at least as good as 
Great Britain herself. 

This proposition was so reasonable—it so fully 
satisfied all the principles that the United States 
had ever advanced—convenience and contiguity to 
the interior territories of either party—possession 
of the waters where there had been exclusive ex- 
ploration—community of possession where there 
had been community of exploration—the site of 
Astoria and ports on Fuca’s Straits, which com- 
pensated to both parties the insufficiency of the 
Columbian harbor; all these considerations, we 
say, constituted so reasonable an offer, that the 
United States could not otherwise reject it than 
by throwing aside al] idea of common rights and 
equitable partition, and setting up a claim to the 
exclusive possession of the whole—though this 
claim of exclusive possession was directly at vani- 
ance with all the principles of convenience, conti- 
guilty, discovery, exploration, &c., for which they 
had hitherto contended. We will not trust our- 
selves to say with what feelings we regard this. 
claim to tides dominion, founded on that new 
and intolerable proposition that the United States 
have some peculiar right over the whole North 
American continent, which they will not submit 
to the control of any principles of that public law 
which has hitherto regulated and balanced the in- 
ternational interests of mankind. ‘To that assump- 





[* It is impossi}le for an American to read without in- 
dignation the quiet calumny which is printed against us ;. 
the cool insolence which considers the laws of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, or its treaties with France, or its “ bal- 
ance of power,” as “the law of nations.” What gives 
point to these slanders is our knowledge that the hu- 
mane, the just, the candid part of English Society, re- 
ceive them with implicit reliance.—Livine Ace. | 
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tion—new—alarming—and fit only for barbarous 
times—Great Britain cannot with honor or safety, 
and therefore never will, submit—nor do we be- 
lieve that any other European nation, however 
jealous they might be of us, would tolerate such 
a disruption of the ties of public equity and justice, 
without which there can be no peace among the 
strong and no security for the weak. 

But to the British proposition itself, we—if we 
may presume to mention our opinion—had from 
our very first knowledge of it, thought that an ad- 
vantageous amendment might be made, as the in- 
sulation of a portion of the territory round Mount 
Olympus seems to us objectionable even on the 
principle of accommodation on which it was 
offered. ‘‘Enclaves’’ of this sort are always in- 
convenient, and pregnant with quarrels; and with 
regard to national as well as to individual 
properties, everybody has been in modern times 
anxious to get rid of them. It is, we think, bad 
pcs to sow such seeds of strife in that new soil. 

f that insulated portion of Jand should grow into 
consequence as it one day may, and a modern 
Boston or another New York grow up in one of its 
harbors, what would be its condition, with no 
Jand communication with its main territory, nor 
any water communication but the precarious en- 
trance of the Columbia—would that be reasonable ? 
It would also be liable to the same objection 
which we make to carrying the boundary of 49° 
across the corner of Vancouver’s Island—that of 
separating by an ideal line a district naturally 
united. 

We are not insensible that the waiving our 
-wishes for the right bank of the Columbia involves 
-some sacrifice on our part; but we are, on the 
-whole, persuaded that, considering—on the one 
thand how very much the navigation of middle Co- 
‘Yumbia is interrupted by rapids and falls—the in- 
-convenience and liability to collisions incident to 
portages—and the inaccessibility of the harbor 
-for nine months of the year—and on the other 
‘hand, the convenience, not to say necessity, to the 
United States of a harbor communicating with 
their territory, and that Great Britain has so far 
-admitted the weight of that consideration as to 
offer to cede the Olympian district—it seems, we 
-say, on the whole, that the simplicity and probable 
practicability of the mode suggested by Mr. Dar- 
gan for settling so complicated and important a 
question overbalance the opposite considerations. 
We may regret the loss of the agricultural estab- 
lishments on the Cowlitz at Fort Vancouver, and 
in Puget’s Sound; of which, however, the last 
only is, we believe of any importance: as to the 
original object of the posts on the lower Columbia 
—the fur trade—it is diminishing so rapidly that 
the loss will be inconsiderable ; and we cannot 
doubt that our traders will find in Fraser’s River 
and the extensive shores to be appropriated to 
them, various opportunities of internal communi- 
cation where they will be safe from rivalry and in- 
-terruption. 

But there is a third party, who has been hardly 
-mentioned and less thought of, in all these nego- 

tiations and discussions, but of whom we cannot 
refrain from taking some notice—the rightful 
owners of the land—the native Indians. It is 

ainful to think of the violence and injustice which 
| mm pioneered colonization throughout the New 
‘World ; and even in the mitigated form it has 
-assumed in North America it is very repugnant to 
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the feelings of natura] justice. In North America 
the increase westward of the United States has 
been driving before it, or rather, in fact, extermi- 
nating the native population—not so much by 
violence (though that has not been spared) as by 
the introduction of disease and vice, and by the 
natural results of the agricultural occupation of 
the territory, which unfits it for the pursuits of 
savage life, and forees the daily dwindling tribes 
into the daily diminishing wilderness of the west. 
In British America the natives are treated with more 
kindness and encouragement. The Hudson’s Ba 
Company have been indulgent masters, as well, 
we hope, from natural humanity as in obedience to 
the injunctions of their charter; but there is a 
more practical reason why their rule should be 
more conservative of the rights of the natives than 
that of the United States. The object of the latter 
is to occupy the soil, and therefore to dispossess 
the Indians; whereas the object of the British 
company is the fur trade, to which the natives, in 
their original possessions and habits, are necessary 
auxiliaries. At the same time we are glad to be 
able to say, that while the company are thus in- 
clined, by interest as well as feeling, to cherish the 
peculiarities of the Indian race, they have not been 
negligent of their mora] and social improvement ; 
and we read with satisfaction that the natives under 
their rule are favorably distinguishable from their 
neighbors of the Russian or States’ territories. 
The Indians in the Oregon district consist of some 
twenty nations or tribes, and their numbers are es- 
timated at thirty thousand. It would, we fear, be 
thought a visionary crotchet to wish that the dis- 
puted territory—we mean south of the 49th paral- 
lel, and west of the Columbia—could have been 
allotted and recognized as an independent asylum 
for these interesting remains of the aboriginal 
lords of that wide world; they would there have 
constituted, as it were, a neutral power, and ex- 
hibited a tardy tribute paid by civilization to the 
long-neglected claims of humanity and justice. 
We admit that in the crisis at which matters 
have now arrived—perhaps at any time—this 
vision could hardly be realized; and that at all 
events we should not be justified in pressing an 
arrangement of that nature in opposition to the 
wishes of the United States ; but at least it behoves 
us to see that those people who have been now 
living for forty years under our protection shall not 
be wholly abandoned and left without resource 
against the plunder, expulsion, or extermination 
with which they are menaced. The British gov- 
ernment should at least give an example to that of 
the United States by providing within its appro- 
priated boundary convenient territorial allotments 
for all the Indians who may be driven from their 
present seats by the effects of the political arrange- 
ments between the rival nations. It is due to jus- 
tice and to humanity—and even to poliey—for 
these people are capable of becoming useful aux- 
iliaries and good subjects. The settlers and mis- 
sionaries have already, at several posts, turned the 
labor of the natives to their own profit, and, in 
some instances, to higher purposes ; and what we 
read in Mr. Nicolay’s little volume,* of the apti- 
tude of these poor people for indigenous coloniza- 


[* Would it not be practicable to employ these labor- 
ers in some matter in which habit has made them profi- 
cients? As sharpshooters they might be very useful to 
the cause of humanity !—Livine Ace. | 
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tion is very gratifying, and pregnant with hope 
for the success of such a policy as we venture to 
recommend. 

There have been heretofore occasions, not a few, 
on which we have been able to advise our readers 
on authority higher than that of a mere literary 
fraternity—but it is needless to disclaim any min- 
isterial influence or responsibility for our present 
opinions ; and we therefore with the less reserve 
venture to express our hope that our government 
may have proposed something equivalent to Mr. 
Dargan’s scheme, as the basis of an arrangement 
of the whole difficulty, rational and equitable in it- 
self, and which, being a new expedient, consistent 
at once with principles which Great Britain can 
never abandon, and with offers which the United 
States have already repeatedly made, may be 
adopted by both parties, with, we believe, mutual 
advantage, and obviously without the slightest 
sacrifice of national honor. 

Of the success of such a proposition we should 
have no doubt whatsoever, but that it seems to us 
that the present cabinet of Washington, by the pro- 
mulgation of a transatlantic law of nations, seems 
determined to put an end to all negotiation, and to 
attempt to seize by violence what reason and justice 
would never give them. In negotiating this matter, 
however, we should recollect that every President 
of the republic since this question has arisen, and 
most of the leading statesmen, had persuaded 
themselves that the right of the United States to 
the possession of the whole territory of Oregon is 
** clear and unquestionable.’’ Mr. Polk has done so 
still more decidedly than his predecessors, and has 
mee and solemnly proclaimed his conviction. 

he same declaration has been repeated in his 
official notes by the secretary of state; and the 
principal speakers in congress, in the interest of 
the President, all assert that they go for the whole 
of Oregon. The claim thus announced and sup- 
ported is too flattering to national vanity and pre- 
judice not to meet with a ready assent from the 
great body of the people, by whom no doubt this, 
however extravagant, belief in the justice of their | 
pretensions is ohstinately shared. This being the 
case, it is obvious that the concession of any por- 
tion of the territory south of 54° 40° will be in 
their eyes a sacrifice of American rights, made 
with reluctance, and naturally regarded by a 
great portion of the public with strong dislike. 
We trust, however, that notwithstanding these | 
exaggerated feelings, there is still a superiority of | 
good sense and good faith in the people and in| 
congress that will prevent the extremities to which | 
Mr. Polk’s extravagant pretensions—which we | 
venture to say that Great Britain never can admit 
—would inevitably lead. The house of represent- | 
atives has indeed resolved by large majorities, and | 
the senate, we have no doubt, will concur, to| 
authorize the executive to notify to Great Britain | 
the termination at the end of the year’s notice of | 
the convention of joint occupancy which has now | 
existed for eight-and-twenty years—a period in| 
itself long enough to create a title. But itis said, | 
and we believe truly, that this resolution by no} 
means indicates on the part of the majority of either | 
body a sympathy with the extreme views aud pre- | 
tensions of the executive, but was prompted in a_ 
great measure by a desire to hasten the settlement | 
of the question; and we should not be surprised | 
if it should have that effect: it will have, it is| 
thought, the support of Mr. Webster and some | 
other of the most respectable names in the repub-| 





lic, and it will certainly bring both parties to their 
ultimatum. We hope—though we have no author- 
ity, beyond common sense, for saying so—that the 
British ultimatum may be found in this article. 

We have further to observe that this vote for ter- 
minating the convention was accompanied in the 
House of Representatives by another :— 

** Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in Con- 
gress assembled,—That the differences existing 
between the government of the United States and 
the government of Great Britain, in relation to the 
Oregon territory, are still the subject of honorable 
negotiation, and should be so adjusted.” 

This, it was true, passed by only a narrow ma- 
jority ; but it was, in some degree, confirmed by a 
subsequent vote, and therefore we are entitled to 
take it as the expression of the national will. Now 
this resolution is virtually a disclaimer of all Mr. 
Polk’s extravagant doctrines, for it admits the dif- 
ferences to be a proper subject of ‘* honorable 
negotiation and adjustment,’’—a position irrecon- 
cileable with the pritfciple previously advanced by 
the President, and from which we are entitled to 
augur an equitable partition. 

But there was, perhaps, another motive for ter- 
minating the convention, which, though not abso- 
lutely hostile, would be almost as bad. In the 
debate which ended in these resolutions, Mr. 
Quincy Adams, now, we believe, in his seventy- 
eighth year, made a speech, the opening of which 
if not, as we suspect, misreported, savors of ex- 
treme senility ; and has been treated on both sides 
of the Atlantic as dotage. We fancy that we see 
a meaning throughout; but at all events, Mr. 
Adams arrives at a conclusion worthy of the for- 
mer character of his intellect. After recapitulat- 
ing with something very like derision, all the 
American titles, he concludes :— 

** All these titles are imperfect. The mere dis- 
covery of a river or of an island confers no title in 
itself. Exploration comes next; this gives some- 
thing more of a title. Then continuity and conti- 
guity, both giving some degree of title ; but none 
of them all give a perfect title, in and of them- 
selves. Nothing is complete in the way of title 
but actual possession; and that is all we want to 
have, a ‘clear and indisputable’ title to Oregon. 
We want possession—occupation. 

** There is no occupation of Oregon ; occupation 
is what we want, and what I would get by putting 
an end to the convention of 1827.” 

This seems to us a clear indication that the reso- 
lution of abrogating the convention may have had 
with some gentlemen the ulterior object of accom- 
plishing a silent and safe usurpation of the territory 
by gradual occupation. They would plead that 
the termination of the convention does not neces- 
sarily produce a state of war; it only places the 
country in the status quo ante; and that being a 
state of free colonization, America may hope, by 
the influx of her immigrants, to excluce ultimately 
the Englishclaim. This scheme, however, would 
be but a futile and momentary evasion—aggravat- 
ing the old difficulty, and probably producing a 
greater—for it would replace the whole coast north 
of S. Francisco in the status quo ante, the Nootka 

ound convention ;—a state which might produce 
still more complicated questions.* But even as to 





Oregon, this subterfuge would be found impracti- 


*La Martiniére, Géographe de S. M. C. le Roi d? 


Espagne, thinks that port S. Francisco was really Porto 
Francisco Draco, and commonly so denominated. 
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cable; for, however numerous their new settlers 
might be, they could not extinguish the right of 
the English company which now occupies the whole 
course of the Columbia by settlements which would 
resist the invasion, and which this country must 
sustain against aggressive violence, or even incon- 
venient pressure. The territory, in plain truth, 
never can be again subjected to promiscuous occu- 
= It has outgrown that condition: it must 

divided and appropriated between Great Britain 
and the United States, and the dispute has gone 
too far to be solved by any other than international 
means—a treaty or the sword. 

The proposition of Mr. Dargan, or some slight 
modification of it, (we ourselves should not be dis- 
inclined to see it literally adopted,) appears, in our 
view of the tempers and prospects of the two na- 
tions, the only one that can avert a war, which, to 
use a phrase of a distinguished American senator, 
would be, ‘* on the part of those who shall provoke 
it, almost impious.”’ ‘* War,’’ as Lord Aberdeen 
in a recent debate on this subject said, in a spirit 
becoming a Christian statesman, ‘* War is the 
greatest calamity that can befall nations, and gen- 
erally the greatest crime which a nation can com- 
mit ;’’ but in resistance to injustice or in repulsion 
of insult, he and every wise and honorable man 
must feel that war may be—however painful—the 
first and highest of national duties. That duty, if 
forced upon her, Great Britain was never less in- 
clined to abandon, or better prepared to execute, 
than at this hour ; and if the United States, by the 
rejection of such a proposition, as even her own 
legislators think reasonable, should drive us to that 
extremity, on them, and on them alone, will rest 
the awful and odious responsibility, and on them 
we trust—in the righteousness of our cause—will 
fall the heavier weight of the provoked calamities. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


While writing these closing lines, the American 
mail brings intelligence that at the close of last 
month the Senate of the United States was still 
engaged with the Oregon debate ; and although it 
seems that the determination of the President to 
adhere to his extreme views was unchanged, the 
opinions of Mr. Webster, Mr. Calhoun, and some 
of the most influential senators leave no doubt that 
the resolutions for renouncing the convention, but 
at the same time keeping the door of negotiation 
open, will be passed by a large majority—two- 
thirds, it is said—and in terms still more reason- 
able and pacific than those of the other House. 
The following are the resolutions as proposed in 
the Senate :— 

‘* That notice be given, in terms of the treaty, 
for abrogating the convention made between Great 
Britain and the United States on the 20th of Octo- 
ber, 1818, and continued by the convention of 1827, 
immediately after the elose of the present session 
of Congress, unless the President, in his discretion, 
shall consider it expedient to defer it to a later 
period. 

** See. 2. -And be it further resolved, that it is 
earnestly desired that the long standing controversy 
respecting limits in the Oregon territory be speedily 
settled by negotiation and compromise, in order to 
tranquillize the public mind, and to preserve the 
friendly relations between the two countries.’’ 

It is said that the announcement of the (so-called) 
free-trade measure of our government had been re- 
ceived in America with a degree of popular exult- 
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ation that may facilitate the amicable termination 
of the Oregon difference. We heartily wish that 
measures, which we believe to be fraught with 
consequences so disastrous to all our domestic in- 
terests, might be alleviated by even that incidental 
and momentary advantage ; bat we cannot soothe 
our minds with that flattering unction. We be- 
lieve that the proposition for a division by the 49th 
degree and the Straits of Fuca—which we have 
hitherto called Mr. Dargan's, but of which we 
hear no more under that name—would have been 
at any time, and under any circumstances, received 
with as much satisfaction as now. We are more 
and more convinced by the advices we have lately 
received, that the American cabinet will not and— 
if it would—could not make any larger concession. 
It is, we believe, all that any American statesman 
could hope to carry, and we are equally satisfied 
that on our parts, after so much delay and compli- 
cation, and considering it in its future effect on the 
tranquillity of the district itself, it is the best for 
our interests and sufficient for our honor. We, 
therefore, do not believe that the unhappy and un- 
expected schism in the party which constituted, 
three months ago, our government, can have had 
any good effect in America, even for the moment, 
and shall be but too happy to find that it has not 
had a contrary influence. 

We have a great reluctance to mix foreign poli- 
tics with our domestic affairs, and should not have 
been the first to do so, but we think ourselves 
authorized by the provocation of a great authority 
to express our very serious doubts whether the an- 
ticipated triumph of the American over the British 
farmer, and the dependency of the British bread- 
market on American supply, will tend mueh to 
lower the pretensions of our ‘‘ exulting”’ rivals. 
And we have sti]! more serious apprehensions that 
the effect of the free-trade measures both on Ireland 
and on our North American colonies will more pro- 
bably revive in the recollection of the United States 
a confession which our ministers have already made, 
that we have one or two sorer places than Oregon. 
We were certainly not a little startled Jast year at 
the gratuitous introduction of this Oregon question 
into the Maynooth debates. Still more surprised 
have we been to find, that while the ‘* small cloud 
in the west’’—then announced to us in terrorem— 
has been growing bigger and blacker, a large pro- 
portion of our free-trade speculations is founded on 
the continuance of the most amicable relations be- 
tween us and the United States. We were told, 
early in these unhappy discussions, that ‘* we were 
to clothe them, and they were to feed us :’’ and this 
absurd reciprocity of unegual interests was pro- 
pounded to us, when it appears that those on whom 
we were to depend for our existence, instead of 
being willing to feed us, were ready to cut our 
throats on so small a pretext as the remote and 
sterile mountains of Oregon. Her Majesty's speech 
at the opening of the session committed the same, 
or indeed rather a greater solecism. With an in- 
consistency which we cannot understand, her ma- 
jesty was made to recommend measures for a re- 
mission of duties on, and therefore larger encour- 
agement of, ** the trade and manufactures of foreign 
countries,”’ and with that view to give up a very 
considerable portion of our own immediate revenue ; 
and this, with so little certainty or prospect of grat- 
itude, reciprocity, or even peace, that in another 
paragraph, her majesty called upon us to impose on 
those diminished revenues a sudden and large in- 
crease of our naval and military expenditure : that 
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is, we are, in one paragraph, desired to prepare 
ourselves for fighting those precarious friends 
whom, in the other paragraph, we were advised to 
supply (out of our own pockets) with the sinews 
of war. This is even beyond the celebrated Dutch 
precedent of selling gunpowder to their besiegers ; 
for the Dutch got at least the price of their powder, 
but we suffer on all sides, impoverishing ourselves 
to enrich our adversary, and diminishing our re- 
sources just as we increase our burthens. 

The Protectionist party have the interest of the 
country too much at heart to embarrass any gov- 
ernment (however little entitled to confidence or 
even forbearance) in their foreign policy ; else we 
cannot but think that some parliamentary notice 
of this inconsistency would hardly have been 
omitted. Nor indeed should we now allude to this 
subject, but that it forms, after all, the main foun- 
dation of the free-trade argument; for false and 
dangerous as the principle is, that any nation 
should depend to any serious extent on foreign 
rivals for the food of its people, we really, with 
all our best diligence, have been unable to discover 
any other basis for the new ministerial system. If 
it succeeds, even to any considerable degree, we 
may clothe them and they may feed us, but only 
just as long as they please, and that will be unul 
they shall have nursed up their own manufactures 
to the point of doing without us; and, after all, 
our clothing is only a kind of luxury to them, 
which they might easily, without danger and per- 
haps with advantage, forego—while, if we should 
accustom ourselves to be fed by these foreign sup- 
plies, what is to become of us if, in the rapid vicis- 
situdes of international relations, those supplies 
should be suddenly stopped ? 

And be it always remembered, that the stoppage 


of the food must necessarily be accompanied by a 
rejection of the clothing; so that the misery will 
be double—destitution at once of work and of food. 


And all this lamentable absurdity is palmed upon 
us when—on the warning of M. de Joinville’s 
sixpenny pamphlet, and that same ‘‘ small cloud in 
the west’’—we are making larger and more expen- 
sive warlike preparations than were ever known 
in anything that could call itself a time of peace 
—greater, we believe, than in the height of Lord 
Chatham’s glorious wars. Nay, we hear that we 
are erecting coast defences more extensive and 
costly than England ever before condescended to 
do—even under the menace of Bonaparte’s inva- 
sion. A stranger,even a wiser one than Raumer 
—knowing us only by the free-trade speeches of 
our ministers, and visiting some of our principal 
coasts and harbors, would find a vast deal of build- 
ing going on, and would naturally say—‘‘ Oh, 
these are the granaries and reservoirs for the for- 
eign corn on which England is in future to rely 
for food.’”’ How would he stare when informed 
that these were barracks and batteries to protect 
our habitations from the hostile hands that we 
expect to feed us! 

e are well aware that some—probably all, 
of those works and armaments—and perhaps even 
more—are necessary, or at least prudent, in con- 
templation of the new form that steam-boats and 
railroads may give to maritime war, and we are 
glad that the foresight of our government is di- 
rected to those points; and we also know that 
the best preservative of peace is a powerful prepa- 
ration for war. All this we most fully admit, and 
we have already stated so in the preceding article ; 
it allies itself indeed with our own main arguments ; 
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for if it be necessary to protect our arsenals and 
habitations from the possible consequences of war, 
much more so is it to secure that infinitely greater 
and unfortunately more precarious interest—the 
subsistence of the people—from such a calamitous 
interruption. 

But we need not recapitulate the arguments 
produced in our last number, which—violently 
assailed, but wholly unanswered—we are now 
entitled to call unanswerable. What we then said, 
in opposition to the free-trade scheme in the hands 
of Lord John Russell, we insist upon still more 
strongly in the hands of Sir Robert Peel. Lord 
John’s was a party maneuvre merely to out-gene- 
ral Sir Robert. Sir Robert is acting on the graver 
and, we are willing to believe, more conscientious, 
but assuredly a more dangerous principle of ab- 
solving himself from the obligations of party—a 
principle wholly inconsistent with the constitutional 
administration of such a government as ours. 

There can no longer remain any reasonable 
doubt that the resolution to repeal the corn-law 
must have been taken long before the Irish scarcity 
was thought of—probably before the potato was 
planted whose rot served as the first opportunity 
of its announcement. 

If we are asked what causes can have produced 
that extraordinary change of opinion, we must 
honestly confess we feel ourselves wholly unable 
to discover, and still less entitled to guess, and 
must be content to rank them with the infirmities 
to which the greatest intellects are occasionally 
subject :— 


‘¢ Fears of the brave and follies of the wise !”’ 


But a more urgent and practically more important 
question must now be asked, what is to be done? 
How is this formidable danger to be dealt with? 
We, if we may be permitted to suppose such a 
question addressed to us, should answer at once— 
stop it if you can, how you can, and as soon as you 
can! The majority in the house of commons, 
though heterogeneous and discordant, is, we fear, 
resolved upon and sufficient for the present mis- 
chief—but perhaps not for the whole of it. Many 
whigs would have preferred a fixed duty ; and 
though we infinitely prefer the sliding scale, and 
have very deep objections to the scheme of a fixed 
duty, yet in a choice of difficulties we should have 
been glad to see such a compromise. It is, we 
fear, now too late for that—but we are not without 
hope that it is not too late to throw out the limita- 
tion of the act to three years. Why prejudge a 
question, the elements of which may be essentially 
changed before three years' We know it will be 
said that if you were to do so you would still keep 
the League and all its agitation and danger alive ; 
to which we answer :— 


** Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise.”’ 


Are leaguers, chartists, and repealers wild beasts 
that go to sleep when they are gorged! Is it not 
the nature of the popular del/ua never to be sated, 
and to increase in voracity and audacity by every 
sop that is thrown to itt Their triumph has 
already gone far enough to do irreparable mis- 
chief ; we say irreparable—but some mitigation— 
some procrastination, at least—of the evil may be 
obtained by resolute and uncompromising en- 
deavors to check it. The protectionists should 
therefore make their most powerful efforts on this 
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point of time; many of the old conservative party 
who have reluctantly gone so far may be willing 
to stop at this middle term. They will recollect 
that the reasoning of the minister went against the 
whole system of protection ; but in order to pro- 

itiate the manufacturing constituencies, that prom- 
ise evaded—all other interests are to be still in 
various degrees protected, and without limit of 
time. No doubt great mischief will be done to all 
manufacturers except the great mill-owners, yet 
they are still to have a comparative protection— 
but corn—and, in spite of all our free trade prom- 
ises, professions, and principles—corn alone 1s to be 
entirely sacrificed! Will not this great fact, and 
the hundred little jobs that they see going on in 
favor of this article or that, open the eyes of many 
of the respectable country gentlemen who entered 
into this labyrinth, prepared for sacrifices, but not 
for injustice and juggle? But if the majority will 
consent to no more than a three years’ respite, we 
should wish to see a final atternpt made to arrange 
it in this form—that as the income-tax is to last 
but three years, andthe corn-law to last but three 
years, their fates md@y be united, and the corn-law 
be made coeval with the income-tax, and with the 
protection to other industry. 

We confess, however, that we have little ex- 
pectation from the house of commons; but, 
‘* thank God, we have a house of lords.”’ We 
believe we may venture to say that nineteen twen- 
tieths of their Jordships are, in one degree or other, 

rotectionists: the leading whigs have always 

en for a fixed duty: there may be half-a-dozen 
absolute free-traders—but full two thirds of the 
house are, in their convictions and wishes, friends 
to the existing laws. It is, therefore, impossible 
that their lordships can allow the second reading 
of such a bill without a strennous debate and 
powerful division ; that such a division would be 
at least fwo to one, there could be no doubt what- 
soever but for the same consideration that recon- 
stituted Sir Robert Peel's administration—that 
induced the Duke of Wellington and the other 
dissentients to place themselves in a position so 
unprecedented and so painful that nothing but the 
unbounded confidence of the country in the duke’s 
honor and patriotism could have tolerated it for an 
hour—and that consideration is, **if we overturn 
this administration—what next ? and who will ven- 
ture to take upon himself the awful responsibility 
of the result ?’’? These were grave questions, and 
might justify the hesitation of the duke and his 
dissentient colleagues to break up what they 
thought the only possible government—perhaps, 
too, their continuance in office produced the slight 
and short respite that the proposed bill provides, 
and which some of our over-zealous and misjudg- 
ing friends were, in their vexation, ready to throw 
away. All this would have been no justification 
if the other question could have been satisfactorily 
decided. If Lord John Russell's letter had not so 
rashly, and we now say so unfortunately pledged 
himself and his party to a measure which even 
with Sir Robert Peel’s support he found he could 
not carry—had Lord John stood on his own origi- 
nal ground—his own early opinions—the opinions, 
we believe, of Lord Grey, of Lord Melbourne, of 
Lord Lansdown, of Lord Brougham—of the neces- 
sity of an effective protection (either fixed or 
sliding) to agriculture, there would have been no 
reason why there might not have been a cordial 
union of all classes of protectionists on the onl 
great question that now divides the political world, 





and Lord John Russell might have been at the 
head of a government strong enough to be inde- 
pendent of Mr. O'Connell and the League, and to 
have gathered round it all the friends of the exist- 
ing institutions and policy of the country.. This 
great position Lord John giddily threw away, and 
has created difficulties in forming an adminis- 
tration capable of governing the country, of 
which, we humbly confess, that we do not see the 
solution. . 

Bat the motive that induced the Duke of Well- 
ington and the dissentient members of the cabinet 
to resume their places—and which, no doubt, has 
influenced most of the duke’s conservative sup- 
porters, and which we have always felt, and are 
ready to admit, was very powerful—namely, the 
preservation of ‘‘the only possible cabinet’’—is, 
we are told, passed and gone! It is dangerous 
even for the best informed to prognosticate the 
changes of fortune’s political wheel, and we pre- 
tend to no personal illumination ; but every public 
man that we have seen or heard of seems to think, 
and the whole public press concur in announcing, 
that the dissolution of Sir Robert Peel's ministry is 
inevitable—that Sir Robert Peel is permitted to 
hold his office just to finish the work he has in 
hand by the spfferance of Lord John, or rather the 
protection of Mr. Cobden: and —s this 
opinion, which had been afloat ever since Parlia- 
ment met, has been within a few hours corrobo- 
rated by a public demonstration. On Friday, the 
13th of March, Lord John Russell gave notice for 
Thursday, the 26th, of a motion for a committee 
on the state of Ireland. Now, considering that 
Lord John had made the state of Ireland the pre- 
tence of his unfortunate Edinburgh Letter—that it 
was the immediate alleged motive of the minis- 
terial measures—nothing could seem more natural 
than such a motion : one might even wonder that 
it was not made sooner—and by the minister. 
But, lo! On Monday, the 16th of March, Lord 
John retracted his notice, and postponed it till after 
Easter. Why '—because, say the public journals, 
that, or any other motion that involved the slight- 
est question of confidence, must be fatal to the 
government. Lord John was, it is reported, 
plainly told by his league and radical supporters 
that the ministry must be allowed to complete 
their depreciation of the landed interest—prelimi- 
nary, as they hope, to the destruction of the aris- 
tocracy, the church, and monarchy of England. 
Lord John, though not much pleased, we suppose, 
at either the mode or the object of this new repri- 
mand to his indiscretion, was forced to give way. 
And so all the sarcasm, al] the censure, which we, 
and still more powerful voices, were wont to 
lavish, six years ago, on the fenants at will of the 
treasury bench, are now unfortunately realized 
against those who had given them such a contemp- 
tuous notice to quit. If this be true, and though 
we doubt parts of the detail which we have heard, 
it is certain that some such design was baffled by 
some such intrigue—if arything like this be true, 
the only reason that can have induced any of the 
late conservative party to hesitate about defeating 
the government measures is gone ; and those who 
have hitherto shaped their conduct to avert a min- 
isterial catastrophe have now another and a higher 
duty to perform. 

he house of lords especially will now have to 
show whether they are, as represented by the 
radicals, a mere solemn mockery of Jegislation—a 
depository of pomp and panic—or whether they 
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are active, vital, and intelligent members of the] ous in office together than in their present combi- 


constitution, sensible of their own rights and inter- 
ests, and the conscientious guardians of those of 
the public. The country party in the house of 
lords have hitherto been without an acknowledged 
leader—that station awaits Lord Stanley, the only 
member of the old cabinet who adhered to his 
resolution and preserved his consistency. When 
he, like his ancestor on Bosworth Field, throws 
off his apparent indecision, and carries his active 
powers into the ranks where his wishes and 
opinions are already known to be—we anticipate a 
great revival of public confidence ; and we are 
satisfied that, under his guidance, the danger 
may certainly be mitigated—perhaps altogether 
averted. 

We are not sure that such a vigorous demon- 
siration of opinion might not even now be made in 
the house of lords as would render the passage of 
the bill through the house of commons, in its 
present shape, problematical ; if it should come to 
the lords, we know not why it should not be 
thrown out on the second reading; but if, from 
any reason that we do not now foresee, that should 
not be done, there can, we presume, be no 
doubt that their lordships will reject the limi- 
tation of time, if not already done in the com- 
mons. 

And if amy one should inquire, Who are to be 
responsible to the country for the peril of defeating 
the measure ? the answer is short and easy—the 
rival statesmen who gratuitously, under whatever 
delusion, created the difficulty. But there need be 





no peril. The rival statesmen might be driven to 
coalesce, and they would be infinitely less danger- 


nation. Or even a profectionist government might 
be formed of whig and tory elements on the prin- 
ciple of adopting the proposed bill as a permanent 
measure—at least as permanent as the protection to 
other branches of industry, and as the income-taz. 
Or finally, the worst, or perhaps the best, that 
could happen from the defeat—partial or total—of 
the bill would be a pissoLuTION—a constitutional 
appeal to the country, which surely has a claim to 
be consulted on so sudden, so extensive, and so 
momentous a change. If the opinion of the coun- 
try, fairly taken, be for the abolition of the pro- 
tective system—be it so—the minority must sub- 
mit; but nothing but the adverse result of a gene- 
ral election will convince us that the protectionists 
are not the large majority of all ranks and inter- 
ests. We dare our adversaries to this consti- 
tutional test ! 

After all, the responsibility of the house of lords 
is simply to do their own conscientious duty ; to 
maintain their own dignity, the integrity of the 
constitution, and the cheap and steady supply of 
food for the people—which can be ensured by no 
other human means than by protecting domestic in- 
dustry of all classes, and by preserving our popu- 
lation from a precarious and perilous dependence 
on foreign countries for their permanent subsis- 
tence ; and, in fine, we implore the members of 
both the houses of lords and commons to recollect 
and to act upon this short but, we believe, indis- 
putable truth, that—do what they now will—they 
cannot save the ministry, but they perhaps may 
save the country. 





° THE LAST DUKE. 


ALL selfishness must meet its doom ; 
Humbug itself must die, 

Before the dukes give us their room 
‘Stead of their company. 

I saw a vision in my sleep, 

Of Tamboff corn, a fearful heap, 
And Belgian cattle prime :— 

I saw the Jast of ducal race, 

Who in the steamer took his place, 
To seek a foreign clime. 


His Grace had quite a bilious air ; 

His cheek with woe was wan ; 
The ducal glories centred were, 

All in that lonely man! 
Some had gone to Boulogne—the hands 
Of mortgagees were on their lands— 

To Rome and Baden some ; 
The House of Peers was drear and dead, 
And Punch himself as dull as lead, 

Now that the dukes were dumb, 


Yet, donkey-like, that lone one stood, 
In seediness still high, 
And, turning on the pier of wood, 
To England gave good bye ; 
Saying, ** Thou hast set, my country’s sun! 
Thou may’st shut up—the thing is done ; 
The dukes are fore’d to go; 
The corn laws, that for eighteen years 
Have kept up rents and paid the peers, 
Have fallen at a blow! 


‘* What tho’ beneath them we had dearth, 
And no reward for skill? 
What tho’ the tillers of the earth 
Their bellies ne’er could fill? 
Henceforth, to men in toil grown grey, 
The new coat with its buttons gay, 
No ducal hand imparts— 
Henceforth no duke shall teach the throng, 
With curry-powder warm and strong, 
To cheer the laborers’ hearts. 


** But I, for one, won’t vote supplies 
To men who thus conspire 

To lower the duke in vulgar eyes, 
And poke fun at the squire. 

T quit my country, doomed to death ; 

Hard soil, where first 1 drew my breath ; 
Where long I ruled the roast ; 

I'll take the corn Jaws for a pall, 

And, wrapping them around me, fall— 
Wept by the Morning Post ! 


** Go, John—the steam will soon be up, 
A sandwich I would taste ; 
I shall be too sea-sick to sup— 
Unto Sir Robert, haste : 
Tell that man to his brazen face, 
Thou saw’st the last of ducal race 
Quitting this classic spot. 
Peel and potato-blight defy 
To make him hold his tongue, or try 
To talk aught else but ‘ rot!’ ""—Punch.. 
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IN “THE MODEL REPUBLIC.” 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


HOW THEY MANAGE MATTERS IN ‘‘ THE 
MODEL REPUBLIC.” 


In the present doubtful state of our relations 
with the American Republic, many anxious eyes 
are of course being directed across the Atlantic, 
and much speculation excited as to the present 
policy and ultimate designs of that anomalous and 
ambitious people. Since increased facilities of 
communication have brought the two continents 
into closer union, and afforded their respective 
inhabitants more frequent opportunities of observ- 
ing each other's political and social arrangements, 
it cannot, we think, be said with truth, that those 
of the United States have risen in favor with the 
enlightened minds of Europe, least of all with 
those of England. For the obvious failings of that 
republic are of a kind eminently adapted to shock 
minds cast in the European mou!d; while her 
virtues, however appropriate to the transatlantic 
soil in which they flourish, do not either so — 
suggest themselves to the notice of the old world, 
or, when fully realized, command a very extraor- 
dinary degree of respect. We do not very highly 
appreciate the liberty which appears to us license, 
nor the equality which brings with it neither good 
manners nor good morals, nor the vast material 
progress which occupies the energies of her peo- 

le, to the exclusion of more elevating pursuits. 

here are moreover griefs connected with the 
United States which come peculiarly home to 
British interests and prejudices; the existence of 
slavery, for instance, in its most revolting form, in 
direct opposition to the spirit of their institutions, 
and to the very letter of that celebrated declara- 
tion which is the basis of all their governments ; 
the repudiation or non-payments of debts con- 
tracted for the purposes of public works, of which 
they are every day reaping the advantages; and 
the unprincipled invasion of our Canadian frontier 
by their citizens during the late disturbances in 
that colony. Within the last few months, more 
particularly, they have committed many and griev- 
ous offences against their own dignity, the peace 
of the world, and the interests of Britain. We 
have heard their chief magistrate defy Christen- 
dom, and inform the world that the American con- 
tinent is, for the future, to be held as in fee- 
simple by the United States; we have seen Texas 
forcibly torn from feeble Mexico, and the negotia- 
tions on the subject of Oregon brought to a close 
by a formal declaration, that the American title to 
the whole of it is ‘clear and unquestionable.’ 
They have displayed, in the conduct of their for- 
eign relations during the past year, a vulgar indif- 
ference to the opinion of mankind, and an over- 
weening estimate of their own power, which it is 
at once ludicrous and painful to behold. Nor is 
there reason to believe that these blots on the 
escutcheon of a nation, so young and so unembar- 
rassed, are either deeply regretted or will be 
speedily effaced. We see no reaction of national 
‘virtue against national wrongdoing. For the 
cause of this great republic is not, as in other 
‘countries, dependent upon the will of one man, or 
‘the few men, who are charged with the functions 
wf government, but on the will of the great mass 
of the people, deliberately and frequently ex- 
‘pressed. The rule of the majority is in America 
mo fiction, but a practical reality ; and the folly or 
~wisdom, the justice or injustice of her public acts, 
may, in ordinary times, be assumed as fair expo- 








nents of the average good sense and morals of the 
bulk of her citizens. 

We are not of those who charge the democratic 
institutions of the United States as a crime upon 
their people, or who think that, in separating 
themselves from the British crown, they were 
guilty of a deliberate wickedness which has yet to 
be expiated. Whether that separation was fully 
justified by the circumstances of the time, is a ques- 
tion upon which we do not propose to enter; but 
having so separated, it does not appear that any 
course was left open to them but that which they 
have pursued. Through the negligence of the 
mother country, no pains had been taken to plant 
even the germs of British institutions in her Amer- 
iean colonies, and the War of Independence found 
them already in possession of all, and more than 
all, of the democratic elements of our constitution ; 
while the feeling of personal attachment to the 
sovereign had died out through distance and neg- 
lect, and the influence of the aristocracy and the 
church was altogether unknown. Even in Vir- 
ginia, where, in consequence of the existence of 
domestic slavery on a large scale, end the laws of 
primogeniture and entail, a certain aristocratical 
feeling had sprung up, a jealousy of the British 
crown and parliament showed itself from first to 
last, at least as strongly as elsewhere; and the 
ink of the Declaration of Independence was 
scarcely dry, before those laws of property were 
repealed, and every vestige of an Established 
Church swept away. Nothing then remained, in 
the absence of conservative principles and tradi- 
tions, but to construct their government upon the 
broadest basis of democracy; accordingly, the 
triumph of that principle was complete from the 
first. The genius of progressive democracy may 
have removed some of the slender barriers with 
which it has found itself accidentally embarraseed ; 
but it has not been able to add anything to the force 
of those pithy abstractions which were endorsed 
by the most respectable chiefs of the revolution, 
and which remain to sanctify its wildest aspirations. 

All men, therefore, in America—that is, all 
white men—are “ free and equal ;”’ and everything 
that has been done in her political world for the 
last half century has gone to illustrate and carry 
out this sonnet intractable hypothesis. Upon 
this principle, the vote of John Jacob Astor, with 
his twenty-five millions of dollars, is neutralized 
by that of the Irish pauper just cast upon its 
shores. The millionaire counts one, and so does 
the dingy unit of Erin, though the former counts 
for himself, and the latter for his demagogue and 
his priest. The exclusion of women and negroes 
from this privilege remains, it is true, a hiatus 
valde deflendus by the choicer spirits of the democ- 
racy. It is thought, however, that the system 
will shortly be completed by the addition of these 
new constellations. At this moment, in prospect 
of a convention to re-tinker the constitution, two 
agitations are going on in the state of New York 
—one to secure the ** Political Rights of Women ;’’ 
the other to extend those which negroes, under 
certain grievous restrictions, already enjoy. The 
theory of virtual representation has been ‘held up 
to these two classes of citizens with as little suc- 
cess as to our own radicals. Both negroes and 
women throw themselves upon the broad fact of 
their common humanity, and indignantly demand 
wherefore a black skin or a gentle sex should dis- 
qualify their possessors from the exercise of the 
dearest privilege of freemen. 
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Now, however absurd this system may appear 
to us in the abstract, and however strongly we 
should resist its application to our own political 
case, we believe, as we said before, that the 
Americans have no choice in the matter but to 
make it work as well as possible, and that it is for 
the interest of the world, as well as for their own, 
that it should so work. The preservation of peace, 
and our commercial relations with the United 
States, are far more important to us than the tri- 
umph of an idea. We are quite content, if they 
will permit us, to remain on the best of terms 
with our transatlantic descendants, and to see 
them happy and prosperous in their own way. 
We even think it fortunate for mankind that the 

rinciple of self-government is being worked out 
in that remote region, and under the most favora- 
ble circumstances, in order that the civilized world 
may take note thereof, and guide itself accordingly. 
It is, we know, a favorite theme with their dema- 
gogues, that the glory and virtue and happiness of 
Yankee-doodle-doo have inspired the powers of 
the rotten old world with the deepest jealousy and 
hatred, and that every crown in Europe pales 
before the lustre of that unparalleled confederacy. 
Nothing can be wider of the truth, pleasing as the 
illusion may be to the self-love of the most vain- 
glorious people under the sun. The prestige 
which America and her institutions once undoubt- 
edly enjoyed in many parts of Europe is rapidly 
fading away, as each successive post brings fresh 
evidence of her vices and her follies. We can, 
indeed, recollect a time when the example of the 
model republic was held up for admiration in the 
most respectable quarters, and was the trump-card 
at every gathering of radical reformers. But now 
the scene is changed—now, ‘‘ none so poor to do 
her reverence.’’ Even chartist and suffrage-men, 
Mr. -Miall and the Northern Star, have at last 


“ forgot to speak 
That once familiar word.” 


They turn from her, and pass away as gingerly as 
the chorus in the Greek play from the purlieus of 
those ominous goddesses— 


ag Teluomev Adyery 
xai magaue sine? 
wdigxtws apotws— 


Mr. O’Connell himself can find no room in his 
capacious affections for men who repudiate their 
debts, burn convents, ‘‘ mob the finest pisantry,’’ 
and keep a sixth of their population in chains in 
the name of liberty ! 

If ‘* the great unwashed”’ on the other side of 
the Atlantic, will only consent to send men to 
their councils of moderately = hearts and clean 
hands, they may rest assured that any conspiracy 
which the united powers of kings, nobles, and 
priests may devise against them, will take little by 
its motion. But they do just the reverse, as we 
shall presently show. The profligacy of their 
public men is proverbial throughout ya States ; 
and the coarse avidity with which they bid against 
each other for the petty spoils of office, is quite 
incomprehensible to an European spectator. To 
‘*make political capital,’ as their slang phrase 
goes, for themselves or party, the most obvious 
policy of the country is disregarded, the plainest 
requirements of morality and common sense set 
aside, and the worst impulses of the people 
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watched, waited on, and stimulated into madness. 
To listen to the debates in céngress, one would 
think the sole object of its members in coming to- 
gether, was to make themselves and their country 
contemptible. Owing to the rantings of this 
august body, and the generally unimportant char- 
acter of the business brought befoure it, little is 
known of its proceedings in Europe except through 
the notices of some passing traveller. But its 
shame does not consist merely or chiéfly in the oc- 
casional bowie-knife or revolver produced to clinch 
the argument of some ardent western member, or 
even the unnoted interchange of compliments not 
usually current amongst gentlemen. Much more 
deplorable is the low tone of morality and taste 
which marks their proceedings from first to last, 
the ruffian-like denunciations, the puerile rants, 
the sanguinary sentiments poured forth day b 
day without check or censure. This is hars 
language, but they shall be judged out of their 
own mouths. We have before us a file of the 
Congressional Globe, the official record of the de- 
bates in both houses, extending from December 12 
to January 15. During this period the Oregon 
question was called up nearly every day, and we 
propose to give some specimens, verbatim et litera- 
tim, of the spirit in which it has been discussed. 
We shall give notices of the speakers and their 
constituents as we go along, to show that the mad- 
ness is not confined to one particular place or 
party, but is common to whig and democrat, to the 
representatives of the Atlantic as well as of the 
western states. Most of our European readers 
will, we think, agree with us, that, considering 
the entire absence of provocation, and the infinitely 
trivial nature of the matter in dispute, these rhetor- 
ical flourishes are without parallel in the history 
of civilized senates. 

What is commonly called Oregon, is a strip of 
indifferent territory betwixt the Rocky Mountains 
and the Pacific Ocean. It is separated from both 
the American and British possessions by an arid 
wilderness of great extent, by many thousands of 
miles of tempestuous navigation, via Cape Horn. 
Since 1818, the claims of both parties to this region 
have been allowed to lie in abeyance under a con- 
vention of joint occupancy, if the advantages en- 
joyed in common by a handful of traders and trap- 
pers of both nations can be so called. The settlers 
from both countries are still numbered by hundreds, 
and the soil is very ill adapted to agricultural pur- 
poses; in short, it is the last thing in the world 
that a decent nation would get into a passion about. 
Still, as the previous administration had gained 
much glory by completing the robbery of Texas 
from Mexico, Mr. Polk has thought fit to illustrate 
his by an attempt to squeeze and bully the sterner 
majesty of England. Accordingly, in his message, 
he boasts of having offered less favorable terms 
than his predecessors ; and these being of course 
rejected, retires with dignity upon the completeness 

the American title, and intimates that the time 
is at hand when the rights of his country must be 
asserted, if necessary, by the’sword. All this is 
new light to all the parties concerned ; this tem- 

in a tea-pot is of Mr. Polk’s own particular 
wing ; the real Oregon being a little political 
capital, as aforesaid, for himself. So far he has 
been eminently successful, for the fierce democracy 
howls forth its applause upon the floor of Con- 
gress, in manner and form as followeth :— 

Mr. Cass, Democratic senator from Michigan, 

an insolvent western state, opened the ball on the 
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12th of December. He is said to aspire to the 
presidential chair, and is already a full general of 
militia. We give him his civil title, however, 
because we find him so set down in the Globe, 
which knows best what the military one is worth. 
There is nothing remarkable in his speech, except 
the fuss which he makes about national honor. He 
may find it lying in the ditch, much nearer home 
than Oregon— 

.** As to receding, it is neither to be discussed 
nor thought of. I refer to it but to denounce it—a 
denunciation which will find a response in every 
American bosom. Nothing is ever gained by 
national pusillanimity. The country which seeks to 
purchase temporary security by yielding to unjust 
pretensions, buys present ease at the expense of 
permanent honor and safety. It sows the wind to 
reap the whirlwind. I have said elsewhere what I 
repeat here, that it is better to fight for the first 
inch of national territory than for the last. It is 
better to defend the door-sill than the hearth- 
stone—the porch than the altar. National charac- 
ter is a richer treasure than gold or silver, and exer- 
cises a moral influence in the hour of danger, 
which if not power itself, is its surest ally. Thus 
Sar ours is untarnished!"’ &c. 

_ This statement of the relative value of ‘‘ national 
character’ as compared with the precious metals, 
will be very edifying to the creditors of Michigan. 

Mr. Serier, Democratic senator from Arkansas, 
another insolvent western state, is a still richer 
representative of the majesty of the American sen- 
ate. This state is the head-quarters of the bowie- 
knife, revolver, and Judge Lynch regime, and Mr. 
S.’s education in these particulars does not appear 
to have been neglected. 

** It has been her (Great Britain’s) bullying that 
has secured for her the respect of all Europe. She 
ts a court-house bully; and in her bullying, in my 
opinion, lies all her strength. Now, she must be 
forced to recede ; and like any of our western bul- 
lies, who, when once conquered, can be kicked by 
exerybody, from one end of the country to the other, 
England will, in case she do not recede from her 
position on this question, receive once more that 
salutary lesson which we have on more than one 
occasion already taught her.’’ * ¢ e 

‘**] should like very much indeed to hear any 
one get on the stump, in my part of the country, 
sir, and undertake to tell us that the President had 
established our claims to Oregon, and made it as 
pas as the avenue leading to the White House ; 

ut inasmuch as there is great danger that Great 
Britain may capture our ships, and burn our cities 
and towns, it is very improper for us to give notice 
that we will insist upon our claim. I need hardly 
say that such a one, if he could be found, would be 
summarily treated as a traitor to his country.”” * * 

No doubt of it. Furthermore, Mr. Serier can- 
not think of arbitration, because— 

‘* When I see such billing and cooing betwixt 
France and England; and when I think the Em- 
peror of Russia may not desire to have so near his 
territory a set of men who read Paine’s Rights of 
Man, and whistle ‘ Yankee-doodle,’ 1 feel disposed 
to settle the matter at once by force of gunpow- 
der. I consider the President acted wisely—very 
wisely—in keeping the case in its present position, 
and in giving intimation of taking possession after 
twelve months’ notice, and then to hold it. Yes, 
sir, to hold it by the force of that raseally influ- 
ence called gunpowder. That’s my opinion. 
These are plain commonsense observations which 
T have offered.”’ 
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What a love of a senator! We put it to the 
house of lords—have they anything to show like 
untothis nobleman of the woods'—We will now, 
with the permission of our readers, introduce them 
for a few moments to the house of representatives. 
Mr. Douglas, a Democratic representative from 
Illinios, another insolvent western state, wants to 
know why Great Britain should not be bullied as 
well as Mexico. ; 

‘** He did hope that there would be no dodging 
on this Oregon question. Yes; that there would 
be no dodging on the Oregon question ; that there 
would be no delay. There was great apprehen- 
sion of war here Jast year—but of war with Mex- 
ico instead of Great Britain; and they had found 
men brave, and furious in their bravery, in defy- 
ing Mexico and her allies, England and France, 
who now had an awful horror in prospect of a war 
with Great Britain. He (Mr. D.) had felt pretty 
brave last year with reference to Mexico and her 
allies, and he felt equally sonow. He believed if 
we wished to avoid a war upon this Oregon ques- 
tion, the only way we could avoid it was preparing 
to give them the best fight we had on hand. The 
contest would be a bloodless one ; we should avoid 
war, for the reason that Great Britain knows too 
well: if she had war about Oregon, farewell to 
her Canada.”’ 

Our next extract will be from the speech of Mr. 
Adams, a whig representative from, we regret to 
say, Massachusetts, which is in every respect the 
pentane, state of the Union. We are willing to be- 
ieve that in this single case the orator does not 
represent the feelings of the majority of his‘ con- 
stituents. Mr. Adams has filled the presidential 
chair, and other high offices ; and, while secretary 
of state, permitted himself to say, on a public occa- 
sion, that the madness of George the Third was a 
divine infliction for the course that monarch had 
pursued towards the United States. The ruling 

assions of his life are said to be, hatred to Eng- 
and and to his southern brethren; and he thinks 
that war would gratify both these malignant crot- 
chets at once, as the former would, in that contin- 
ency, lose Canada, and the latter their slaves. 

e urges that notice to terminate the convention 
of joint occupation should be given, and then ob- 
serves— 

** We would only say to Great Britain, after 
negotiating twenty odd years under ‘that conven- 
tion, we do not choose to negotiate any longer in 
this way. We choose to take possession of our 
own, and then, if we have to settle what is our 
own, or whether any portion belongs to you, we 
may negotiate. We might negotiate after taking 
possession. That was the military way of doing 
business. It was the way in which Frederick II. of 
Prussia had negotiated with the Emperor of Aus- 
tria for Silesia. [Here Mr. A. gave an account of 
the interview of Frederick the Great with the Aus- 
trian minister, and of the fact of Frederick having 
sent his troops to take possession of that province 
the very day that he had sent his minister to Vienna 
to negotiate for it.} Then we should have our 
elbows clear, and could do as we pleased. It did 
not follow as a necessary consequence that we 
should take possession; but he hoped it would 
follow as a consequence, and a very immediate one. 
But whether we give the notice or not, it did not 
necessarily draw after it hostility or war. If Great 
Britain chose to take it as an indication of hostility, 
and then to commence hostilities, why, we had 
been told that there would be but one heart in this 
country ; and God Almighty grant it might be so! 
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{f this war come—which God forbid ! and of which, 
by the way, he had no apprehension whatever— 
he hoped the whole country would go into it with 
one heart and one mighty hand ; and, if that were 
done, he presumed the question between us and 
Great Britain would not last long ; neither Oregon, 
nor any country north of this latitude, would long 
remain to Great Britain. Strong as was his moral 
aversion to war, modern war and military establish- 
ments, then, if he should have the breath of life at 
the time when the war commences, he hoped he 
should be able and willing to go as far in any sac- 
rifices necessary to make the war successful, as 
any member of that house. He could say no more.”’ 

This profligate drivel is uttered by the Nestor 
of the commonwealth, an infirm old man, with one 
foot in the grave. In order, however, to make the 
course pursued by this gentleman and the next 
speaker intelligible to the English reader, we may 
explain that, by the annexation of Texas, the 
southern states have a majority of votes in Con- 
gress ; the northern states are therefore indifferent 
about war for Oregon, and the abolitionists among 
them frantic for it, in order that their domestic bal- 
ance of power may be restored. Mr. Giddings, a 

. whig representative from Ohio, and a red-hot abo- 
litionist, indulges in the following most wicked 
and treasonable remarks :— 

** This policy of adding territory to our original 
government is the offspring of the south. They 
have forced it upon the northern democracy. Their 
objects and ends are now answered. Texas is 
admitted. They have now attained their object, 
and now require the party to face about—to stop 
short, and leave the power of the nation in their 
hands. They now see before them the black regi- 
ments of the West India islands landed on their 
shores. They now call to mind the declarations of 
British statesmen, that a war with the United States 
will be a war of emancipation. They now see before 
them servile insurrections which torment their imagi- 
nations ; murder, rapine, and bloodshed, now dance 
before their affrighted visions. Well, sir, I say to 
them, this is your policy, not mine. You have pre- 
pared the cup, and I will press it to your lips till 
the very dregs shall be drained. Let no one misun- 
derstand me. Let no one say I desire a slave insur- 
rection ; but, sir, I doubt not that hundreds of thou- 
sands of honest and patriotic hearts will laugh at 
your calamity, and mock when your fear cometh. 
No, sir; should a servile insurrection take place, 
should massacre and blood mark the footstcps of those 
who have for ages been oppressed—my prayer to God 
shall be that justice—stern, unalterable justice—ma 
be awarded to the master and the slave!*’ * * 
‘* A war with England in the present state of the 
two nations must inevitably place in our possession 
the Canadas, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. 
Six states will be added to the northern portion of 
the union, to restore the balance of power to the free 
states. * * I demand of you not to leave the nation 
in its present state of subjugation to the south. I 
will vote to give you the means of doing su,”’ &c. 

We hold up the ferocious cant of this mock 
philanthropist to the scorn of all good men, whe- 
ther in Europe or America, So, because “ the 
domestic institution” of his happy land is not to 
the taste of this Giddings, thousands of white men 
are to imbrue their hands in each other’s blood, 
and England, the great champion of the negro 
race, at her own expense, is to be driven by force 
of arms out of Oregon. It.is consoling, however, 
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a weak place—and a very weak one too—in ‘‘ the 
area of freedom.” 

Besides the acquisition of Canada, which is put 
down on all hands as a ‘*‘ gone ’coon,”’ other bril- 
liant results are to ensue from the possession of 
Oregon. Mr, Ingersoll, (whig,) ‘‘ a drab-colored 
man,”’ from Penusylvania—* flattered himself that 
two years would not elapse before the Chinese and 
Japanese—sober, industrious, and excellent people 
—would be attracted there to settle. It was only 
a short voyage across the Pacific Ocean. Millions 
of those starving workmen who, in point of sobri- 
ety, industry, and capacity, were among the best in 
the world—workmen from every isle in the Pacific 
—men able to outwork the English, would flock 
there.” 

In the same fine strain of prophecy, Mr. Darragh, 
another ‘‘ drab,’”’ of the Democratic school, ob- 
serves— 

‘* He was one of those who believed that there 
were men now here, who might yet live to see a 
continuous railroad extending from the mouth of 
the Columbia to the Atlantic. The country would 
soon be filled with a dense population, and would 
eventually control the China trade, and affect the 
whole commerce of ihe. Pacific. He trusted in God 
there would be a beginning of thisend. He trusted 
that this government would say to the despotisms 
of Europe—Stay on your own side of the water, 
and do not attempt to intermeddle with the balance 
of power on this continent. He believed it to be 
the design of God that our free institutions, or 
institutions like ours, should eventually cover this 
whole continent—a consummation which could not 
but affect every part of the world, and the prospect 
of which ought to fill with joy the heart of every 
philanthropic man !’’ 

But it won’t till you ’ve paid your debts, O Dar- 


ragh! 
r. Baker, (whig,) another insolvent from Illi- 
nois, is very rich and rapacious— 

‘*He (Mr. B.) went for the whole of Oregon ; 
for every grain of sand that sparkled in her moon- 
light, and every pebble on its wave-worn strand. 
It was ours—all ours ; ours by treaty, ours by dis- 
covery * * There was such a thing as destiny 
for this American race—a destiny that would yet 
appear upon the great chart of human history. It 
was already fulfilling, and that was a reason wh 
we could now refuse to Great Britain that whic 
we had offered her in 1818 and 1824. Reasons 
existed now in our condition, which did not exist 
then. Who at that time could have divined that 
our boundary was to be extended to the Rio del 
Norte, if not to Zacatecas, to Potosi, to California? 
No, we had a destiny, and Mr. B. felt it.’ * * 
‘** Cuba was the tongue which God had placed in 
the Gulf of Mexico to dictate commercial law to all 
who sought the Caribbean Sea. And England 
was not to be allowed to take Cuba or hold Ore- 
gon, because we, the people of the United States, had 
spread, were spreading, and intend to spread, and 
should spread, and goon to spread!” * * ‘Mr. 
Speaker, if from this claim an echo shall come 
back, it may not come from Oregon, but it will 
come from the Canadas. Sir, it will be ‘ the last 
echo of a host o’erthrown.’ The British power 
will be swept from this continent forever; and 
though she may, ‘like the sultan sun, struggle 
upon the fiery verge of heaven,’ she must yield at 
last to the impulses of freedom, and to the touch 
of that destiny which shall crush her power in the 





to find at last by their own confession, that there is 


western hemisphere !”’ 
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This may be considered bad to beat; yet, in our 
opinion, a choice spirit from Missouri, Sims by 
name, does it— 

**Tt is so common on this floor, for inexperi- 
enced members to make apologies for their em- 
barrassment, that I will not offer any for mine. 
find some difficulty in getting along with all the 
questions that may be raised by the north or by the 
south, and by lawyers, and by metaphysicians, and 
learned doctors who abound here, that I shall be 
slow in getting along. I hope, therefore, that 
gentlemen will keep cool, and suffer me to get 
through.” * * * 

Certainly, Sims—there is no false modesty, you 
will observe, in this good Sims. He thus defines 
his position. 

**T wish it to be distinctly understood what ban- 
ner I fight under. Jt is for Oregon, all or none, 
now or never! Not only I myself, but all my own 
people whom I represent, will stand up to this 
motto. Around that will we rally, and for it will 
we fight, till the British lion shall trail in the dust. 
The lion has cowered before us before. Talk o 
whipping this nation? Though not, sir, brought 
up in the tented field, nor accustomed to make war 
an exercise, and do not so much thirst for martial 
renown as to desire to witness such a war, yet I 
cannot fear it, nor doubt its success.”’ 

A —— episode in the life of Sims !— 

** When I was a boy, sir—a small boy—in 
1815, I was with my father in church where he 
was offering his prayers to the Almighty, and it 
was then that the news of the victory of New 
Orleans was brought to the spot. J never felt so 
happy, sir, as at that moment. At that moment 
my love of country commenced, and from that hour 
it has increased more and more every year ; and I 
shall be ever ready to peril everything in my 
power for the good of my country. Still, J am 
Jor the whole of Oregon, and for nothing else but 
the whole; and in defence of it I will willin gly see 
every river, from its mountain source to the ocean, 
reddened with the blood of the contest. Talk about 
this country being whipped! The thing is impossi- 
ble! Why did not Great Britain whip us long ago, 
if she could?”” * * * * TJ shall lose as 
much as any one in a war—I do not mean in 
FPA ge oa I have a wife and children, and I 
ove them with all the heart and soul that I pos- 
sess. No one can love his family more than F'do 
mine, unless a stronger intellect may give him 
more strength of affection ; and my family will be 
exposed to the merciless savages, who will as ever 
become the allies of Great Britain in any war. But 
still, sir, my people on the frontier will press on to 
the mouth of the Columbia, and fight for Oregon. 
J am not sure but I will go myself.”’ 

The feelings of the female Sims, and all the 
little Simses, on reading that last sentence! We 
shudder to think of it. Sims, however, has made 
up his mind that the exploit is no great matter 
after all. 

‘It was said that the route to Oregon was im- 
practicable, and that it was beset with dangerous 
enemies, and that we could not send troops over to 
Oregon, nor provisions to feed them. Now, sir, 
we of Missouri can fit out ten thousand wagon- 
loads of provisions for Oregon, and ten thousand 
wagon-boys to drive them, who, with their wagon- 
whips, will beat and drive off all the British and 
Indians that they find in their way.”’ 

The peroration of this harangue is, perhaps, 
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I| tative from Indiana—a v 


of the king of beasts ? 








the funniest part of it all, but want of space com- 
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pels us to omit it. We let Sims drop with great 
reluctance, and pass over several minor Juminaries 
who are quite unworthy to follow in his wake. 
Now, ladies and ane we are about to intro- 
duce to you Mr. Kennedy, a Democratic represen- 
insolvent Western 
state, and a celebrated ‘‘ British or any other lion”’ 
tamer. 

‘* Sir, (says Mr. K.) when the British lion, or 
any other lion, lies down in our path, we will not 
travel round the world in blood and fire, but will 
make him leave that Jair.” * * * 

After this mysterious announcement, he in- 
quires— 

‘* Shall we pause in our career, or retrace our 
steps, because the British lion has chosen to place 
himself in our patht Has our blood already be- 
come so pale, that we should tremble at the roar 
We will not go out of our 
way to seek a conflict with him; but if he cross 
our path, and refuses to move at a peaceful com- 
mand, he will run his nose on the talons of the 
American eagle, and his blood will spout as from a 
harpooned whale The cog who look upon the 
struggle may prepare to a crash, as if the very 
ribs of nature had broke!*” * * * 

Once more into the lion—or lioness—for it does 
not appear exactly which this time ! 

‘* We are one people and one country, and have 
one interest and one destiny, which, if we live u 
to, though it may not free us pe the Britis. 
lion round the world in blood and slavery, will end 
in her expulsion from this continent, which he rests 
not upon but to pollute !”’ 

Mr. Kennedy’s solicitude for the rising genera- 
tion is very touching— 

‘** Where shall we find room for all our people, 
unless we have Oregon? What sha!l we do with 
all those little white-headed boys and girls—God 
bless them !—that cover the Mississippi valley, as 
the flowers cover the western prairies '”’ 

In order to show the truly awful and more than 
Chinese populousness of this ancient state of Indi- 
ana, which was admitted into the Union so lon 
ago as 1816, we may observe that its superficial 
extent is thirty-six thousand square miles, or 
twenty-three millions and forty thousand acres. 
The population in 1840, black and white all told, 
amounted to the astounding number of six hundred 
and eighty-five thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
six, or about one-third of that of London! The 
adjoining states of Illinois and Missouri are still 
less densely peopled. 

Mr. Kennedy’s opinions touching the British 
government— 

‘* Cannibal-like, it fed one part of its subjects 
upon the other. She drinks the blood and sweat, 
and tears the sinews of its laboring millions to feed 
a miserable aristocracy. England is now seen 
standing in the twilight of her glory ; but a sharp 
vision may see written upon her walls, the warn- 
ing that Daniel interpreted for the Babylonish king 
—‘ Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin !" ’’ 

We cannot help the confusion of genders. It’s 
so writ down in the Globe, as are all our quota- 
tions—verbatim. Here comes a fine ‘ death or 
glory’* blast— 

‘* Why is it that, after all, we should so dread 
the shock of wart We all have to die, whether 
in our beds or in the battle-field. Who of you all, 
when roused by the clangor of Gabriel's trump, 
would not rather rin all the bloom of youth, 
bearing upon your front the scar of the death-wound 
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received in defence of your country’s right, than 
with the wrinkled front of dishonored age ?”’ 

Hoorra!—Only one more quotation from Ken- 
a and that because it permits us to take a last 
fond look at Sims, who reappears, for a moment, 
like a meteor on the scene of his past glories! 

‘* Was it not a burning, blistering, withering 
shame that the cross of St. George should be found 

ing on American soil?’’ [Here Mr. L. H. 
Sims exclaimed, ‘* Yes, and it will blister on our 
foreheads like the mark of Cain !’"] 

Mr. Hamlin, a Democratic representative from 
Maine, one of the pattern New England states, is 
not far behind his Western brethren— 

‘* Their progress was as certain as destiny. He 
could not be mistaken in the idea, that our flag 
was destined to shed its lustre over every hill and 
plain on the Pacific slope, and on every stream 
that mingles with the Pacific. What would 
monarchical institutions do—what would tyrants 
do—in this age of improvement—this age of steam 
and lightning? The still small voice in our legis- 
lative halls and seminaries of learning, would soon 
be reéchoed in distant lands. Should we fold our 
arms and refuse, under all these circumstances, to 
discharge our duty? No; let us march steadily 
up to this duty, and discharge it like men; 


* And the gun of our nation’s natal day 
At the rise and set of sun, 
Shall boom from the far north-east away 
To the vales of Oregon. 
And ships on the seashore luff and tack, 
And send the peal of triumph back.’ ”’ 


Mr. Stanton, a democratic representative from 
the slave state of Tennessee—Polk’s own—ob- 
serves, that war about Oregon 

** Would be another crime of fearful magnitude 
added to that already mountainous mass of fraud 
and havoc by which England has heretofore ex- 
tended her power, and by which she now main- 
tains it. Did some gentlemen say that her crimes 
were represented by a vast pyramid of human skulls ? 
I say, sir, rather by a huge pyramid of human 
hearts, living, yet bleeding in agony, as they are 
torn from the reeking bosoms of the toiling, fight- 
ing millions.”’ 

eace, this person observes, is rather nearer his 
heart than anything else, but 

** If she must depart, if she is destined to take 
her sad flight from earth to heaven again, then 
welcome the black tempest of war. Welcome its 
terrors, its privations, its wounds, its deaths! We 
will sternly bare our bosoms to its deadliest shock, 
and trust in God for the result.” 

After all this, our readers will be little surprised 
to find that a Mr. Gordon, from the rich and par- 
tially civilized state of New York, whose com- 
mercial relations with us are of such magnitude 
and importance, makes an ass of himself with the 
best of them, 

“The next war with Great Britain will expel 
her from this continent. Though a peace-loving 
people, we are, when aroused in defensive war- 
fare, the most warlike race ever clad in armor. 
Let war come, if it will come, boldly and firmly 
will we meet its shock, and roll back its wave on 
the fast anchored isle of Britain, and dash its furi- 
ous flood over those who raised the storm, but 
could not direct its course. In a just war, as this 
would be on our part, the sound of the clarion 
would be the sweetest music that could greet our 
ears! * * * J abhor and detest the British 
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ople, the Irish, the Scotch, the Welsh, and the 
inglish, would rise up in rebellion, sponge out the 
national debt, confiscate the land, and sell it in 
small parcels among the people. Never in the 
world will they ee the promised land of equal 
rights, except through a red sea of blood. Let 
Great Britain declare war, and I fervently hope 
that the British people, at least the Irish, will 
seize the occasion to rise and assert their indepen- 
dence. * * * J again repeat, that I abhor that 
government ; I abhor that purse-proud and ae gra 
aristocracy, with its bloated pension-list, which for 

centuries past has wrung its being from the toil, the 

sweat, and the blood of that people.’’ 

Mr. Bunkerhoff, from Ohio, and his people— 

** Would a great deal rather fight Great Britain 
than some other powers, for we do not love her. 
We hear much said about the ties of our common 
language, or common origin, and our common 
recollections, binding us together. But I say, we 
do not love Great Britain at all; at least my people 
do not, and Ido not. A common language! It 
has been made the vehicle of an incessant torrent 
of abuse and misrepreseutation of our men, our 
manners, and our institutions, and even our women 
—it might be vulgar to designate our plebeian 
girls as ladies—have not escaped it ; and all this 
is popular, and encouraged in high places.”’ 

Mr. Chipman, from Michigan, thus whistles 
Yankee-doodle, with the usual thorough-base 
accompaniment of self-conceit :— 

** Reflecting that from three millions we had 
increased to twenty millions, we could not resist 
the conclusion, that Yankee enterprise and vigor 
—he used the term Yankee in reference to the 
whole country—were destined to spread our pos- 
sessions and institutions over the whole country. 
Could any act of the government prevent this? 
He must be allowed to say, that wherever the 
Yankee slept for a night, there he would rule. 
What part of the globe had not been a witness of 
their moral power, and to the light reflected from 
their free institutions?” * * * 

Your Yankee proper can no more “ get along”’ 
without his spice of cant, than without his chew 
of tobacco and his nasal twang. What follows, 
however, took even us by surprise :-— 

** Should we crouch to the British lion, because 
we had been thus prosperous? He remembered 
the time when education, the pride of the northern 
whigs, was made the means of opposition to the 
democracy. He recollected the long agony that it 
cost him to relieve his mind from federal thraldom. 
EpvucaTION WAS AN INSTRUMENT TO RIDICULE AND 
PUT DOWN DEMOCRACY.” 

What Mr. Chipman would do—if/— 

** | appeal to high Heaven, that if a British fleet 
were anchored off here, in the Potomac, and de- 
manded of us one inch of territory, or one pebble 
that was smoothed by the Pacific wave into a 
child’s toy, upon penalty of an instant bombard- 
ment, I would say fire.” * * * ‘* Now he 
(Mr. C.) lived on the frontier. He remembered 
when Detroit was sacked. Then we had a Hull 
in Michigan ; but new, thank God, we had a 
Lewis Cass, who would protect the border if war 
should come, which, in his opinion, would not 
come. There were millions on the lake frontier 
who would, in case of war, rush over into Canada 
the vulnerable point that was exposed to us. He 
would pledge himself, that, upon a contract with the 
government, Michigan alone would take Canada in 
ninety days; and, if that would not do, they would 
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government. 





give it up, and take it in ninety days again. The 
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government of the United States had only to give 
the frontier people leave to take Canada.”’ 

Though Michigan has the benefit of this hero’s 
councils, he is at the pains to inform us that Ver- 
mont, a New England state, claims his birth, 
parentage, and education—a fact which we gladly 
record on the enduring page of Maga for the bene- 
fit of the future compiler of the Chipman annals. 
He closes an oration, scarcely, if at all, inferior to 
that of Sims, with a melodious tribute to the land 
of his nativity. 

** If Great Britain went to war for Oregon, how 
long would it be before her starving millions 
would rise in infuriated masses, and overwhelm 
their bloated aristocracy! He would say, then, 
if war should come— 
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* Hurrah for Vermont! for the land which we till 

Will have some to defend her from valley and 
hill ; 

Leave the harvest to rot on the field where it 
grows, 

And the reaping of wheat for the reaping of foes. 


Come Mexico, England! come tyrant, come knave, 

If you rule o’er our land, ye shall rule o’er our 
grave ! 

Our vow is recorded—our banner unfurled, 

In the name of Vermont we defy all the world !’”” 


Magnifique—superbe—pretty well! Would not 
the world like to know something of the resources 
of this unknown anthropophagous state which 
throws down the gauntlet so boldly? Well, in 
this very year of grace, the population of Vermont 
amounts to no less than 300,000 souls of all ages, 
sexes, and colors! She pays her governor the 
incredible sum of £150 a year. Her exports in 
1840 amounted to £60,000. Everything about 
her is on the same homeopathic scale, except her 
heroes ! 

We have by no means exhausted our file, but 
our patience is expended, and so we fear is that of 
our readers. We write this in the city of New 
York, in the first week of February, and the 
debate is still proceeding in a tone, if possible, still 
more outrageous and absurd. The most astound- 
ing feature of the whole is, that the * collective 
wisdom’”’ of any country professing to be civilized, 
can come together day after day and listen to such 
trash, without censure—without even the poor 
penalty of a sneer. 

The Americans complain that they have been 
grievously misrepresented by the British press. 
Mrs. Trollope, Mr. Dickens, and other authors, 
are no doubt very graphic and clever in their way ; 
but in order to do this people full justice, they 
must be allowed to represent themselves. A man 
must go amongst them fully to realize how hope- 
less and deplorable a state of things is that phase 
of society which halts betwixt barbarism and 
civilization, and is curiously deficient in the virtues 
of both. If he wishes to form a low idea of his 
species, let him spend a week or two at Washing- 
ton ; let him go amongst the little leadets of party 
in that preposterous capital, watch their little 
tricks, the rapacity with which they clutch the 
meanest spoils, and wonder how political profli- 
gacy grows fat upon diet so meagre and uninvit- 
ing. He will come away with a conviction, 
already indorsed by the more respectable portion 
of the American community, that their govern- 
ment is the most corrupt under the sun; but he 
will not, with them, lay the flattering notion to his 
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soul, that the people of whom such men are the 
chosen representatives and guides, are likely to 
contribute much to the aggregate of human happi- 
ness, freedom, and civilization. 

As to the denunciations of Great Britain, so 
thickly strewn through these carmina non prius 
audita of the congressional muse, we are sure they 
will excite no feeling in our readers but that of 
pity and contempt, and that comment upon them is 
unnecessary. ‘The jealousy of foreign nations to- 
wards the arts and arms of his country, is no new 
experience to the travelled Englishman. Still, as 
the Americans have no reason to be particularly 
sore on the subject of our arms, and as they appro- 
priate our arts, at a very small expense, to them- 
selves, they might afford, we should think, to let 
the British lion alone, and glorify themselves with- 
out forever shaking their fists in the face of that 
magnanimous beast. In a political point of view, 
however, the deep-seated hostility of this people 
towards the British government is a fact neither to 
be concealed nor made lightof. From asomewhat 
extended personal observation, the writer of this is 
convinced that war at any time, and in any cause, 
would: be popular with a large majority of the in- 
habitants of the United States. It is in vain to 
oppose to their opinion the interests of their com- 
merce, and the genius of their institutions, so un- 
suited to schemes of warlike aggrandizement. 
The government of the United States is in the 
hands of the mob, which has as little to lose there 
as elsewhere, by convulsion of any kind. 

We are willing to believe that the person who 
at present fills the presidential chair at Washing- 
ton, is fully alive to the responsibilities of his 
situation, and would gladly allay the storm which 
himself and his party have heretofore formed for 
their own most unworthy purposes. He knows 
full well that the dispute is in itself of the most 
trumpery nature ; that the course of Great Britain 
has been throughout moderate and conciliatory to 
the last degree ; that the military and financial po- 
sition of the United States is such as to forbid a 
warlike crisis ; and that, if hostilities were to ensue 
betwixt Great Britain and his country, no time 
could be more favorable to the former than the 
present. Yet, with all these inducements to peace, 
we fear he will find it impossible to bring matters 
to a satisfactory termination. But should an op- 
portunity occur of taking us at disadvantage— 
should we find ourselves, for instance, involved in 
war with any powerful European nation—we may 
lay our account to have this envious and vindictive 
people on our backs. We are not, therefore, cal- 
led upon to anticipate the trial, and to take the 
course of events into our own hands; but still less 
ought we to make any concessions, however tri- 
fling, which may retard, but will eventually exaspe- 
rate, our difficulties. Much is in our power on the 
continent of North America, if we are but true to 
our own interests and to those of mankind. We 
should cherish to the utmost that affectionate and 
loyal spirit, which at present so eminently distin- 
guishes our flourishing colony of Canada; we 
should Jook to it, that such a form of government 
be established in Mexico as shall at once heal her 
own dissensions, and guarantee her against the 
further encroachments of her neighbors ; and we 
should invite other European nations to join with 
us in informing the populace of the United States, 
that they cannot be indulged in the gratification of 
those predatory interests, which the public opinion 





of the age happily denies to the most compact des- 
potisms and the most powerful empires. 
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CHAPTER XXII}. 


Tue borough of Liquorish possessed two barbers 
—only two. Happily, however, the number was 
sufficient to admit of deadly rivalry ; for let this 
truth never be forgotten—two can hate as well as 
twenty. Now, the hatred of Rasp and Flay 
welled up from their love of the same thing, 
the British constitution. Mr. Rasp loved that 
elastic object with a tender and reverential love ; 
he always approached its consideration with a flut- 
tering soul—a sweet concern. The British consti- 
tution was the apple of his eye—the core of his 
heart. He loved it beyond any other thing apper- 
taining to this loveable earth. His wife—meek, 
injured woman!—has often considered herself 
slighted and despised by the libertine preference. 
‘*A married man with a family,"’ Mrs. Rasp 
would sometimes patiently observe, and sometimes 
not, *“‘ should n't trouble his head with such non- 
sense.’’ Occasionally, too, she would very much 
like to know what the constitution, as they called 
it, had ever done for the poort And when Rasp 
—in moments of ale—has expressed himself per- 
fectly willing, nay, rather anxious, to lose his 
head for the constitution, his wife has only placid- 
ly remarked, ‘‘ that it was more than he ’d ever 
think of doing for her."’ 

Now, Flay loved the constitution after a differ- 
ent fashion. It was a pretty object—very pretty, 
indeed ; very desirable, very essential for the hap- 

iness, or at least the enjoyment of man. Flay 
oved the constitution with a sort of oriental love ; 
it was the passion of the great Turk for some fair 
stag-eyed slave; the affection of one who is the 
master, the owner, of the creature of his delights 
—the trading possessor of the lovely goods; and 
therefore, when it shall so please him, at perfect 
freedom to sell or truck, or bow-string, or put in 
a sack, or in any other way to turn the penny 
with, or dispose of the idol of his adoration. Yes : 
Flay thought the constitution, like the flesh-and- 
blood pearl of a harem, might now be devouringly 
loved, and now be advantageously bartered. 
Where the man, living in the twilight obscurity 
of Liquorish, learned such principles, we know 
not. Certain it is, they were very far beyond his 
social condition. 

We have now to task the indulgence of the 
reader to endeavor to remember that Mr. Tangle, 
dizzy and tremulous, quitted the Olive Branch, 
summoned to Lazarus Hall by his lordship. The 
wine still sang in his ears, and the evil spirits that 
men swallow as angels in their cups over-night, 
beat in Tangle’s beating heart, and twitched his 
nerves, and seemed to turn his eyes into burning- 
glasses, as he found himself in the street. And 
then came the loss of the gold upon his brain— 
came with a crash, stupifying, stunning, as though 
the metal itself had fallen upon that divine web- 
work of nerves—wherein Tangle’s soul, spider- 
like, lurked for human flies—and smitten him out 
of life. And then his stomach seemed to hold 
within it one large nausea; and he looked at the 
rosy children about him—the red-faced, laughing 
neighbors, and wondered what they were made 
of. 

Nevertheless one thought like a star shone 
brightly through this fog of soul, for the said soul 
was much obscured by the wine-mists from the 
stomach—the thought of the barber. Tangle must 
be shaved. It had been one of the principles of 
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with which he had set out on the pilgrimage of 
life—or rather, this principle he had taken up at the 
twenty-mile stage—to suffer no man to take him 
by the nose save himself. In the vanity of his 
philosophy, he had believed that no blow of for- 
tune could have rendered his hand unsteady at the 
morning razor; and new, with the loss of the gold 
upon him, he shuddered at the thought of the 
sacrificial steel. In the disorder of his sou] and 
the sickness of his stomach, he saw himself shav- 
ing; and saw a very numerous family of imps 
laughing and winking in the glass—and pointing 
their fingers at his throat—and then grinning hard 
again—and nodding, and smacking their forked 
tongues, as revelling in the hope of a delicious 
tragedy. And Tangle—for we choose to give the 
whole truth—Tangle did for a moment sympathize 
with those murder-hinting demons—it was weak 
—it was wicked ; but in another moment, the idea 
was sternly banished. For Tangle remembered 
that his life was insured ; and how very dreadful 
it would be, should he leave the world in a way 
to forfeit the policy! With these thoughts, Mr. 
Tangle entered the shop of Rasp. He entered 
and shrunk back. ‘‘ Come in, sir,’’ cried the hos- 
pitable barber. ‘* Here, Tim, finish this gentle- 
man.’’ Saying this, Rasp instantly quitted the 
beard he was about to reap, for the chin of the 
new-comer. Tangle looked about him, and felt 
himself a little wounded, somewhat disgraced b 
the meanness, the rustic poverty of the shop. He 
looked too at the man lathered to the eyes—the man 
consigned to Tim, Rasp’s little boy, who quickly 
mounted a stool, that he might the better possess 
himself of the nose of the customer. Now, albeit 
the features of the man were very thickly masked 
= soap-suds, it was the instant conviction of 
angle that he saw coarse, dirty lineaments be- 
neath; and thereupon his pride started at the 
thought of losing his beard in such company. Haé 
Tangle felt himself the prosperous man of yester- 
day, certainly he would as soon have offered his 
neck to the axe, as his chin to the self-same brush 
that had lathered the beard of that very vulgar 
man ; but adversity had chastised pride, and after 
a natural twinge or two, Tangle sank resignedly 
on the wooden chair, and with an all but smother- 
ed sigh, gave himself up tothe barber. Certainly, 
he had never been shaved in such company ; but 
then—the thought was a great support to his in- 
dependent spirit—nobody would know it. 

(Nobody would know it! How much insult, 
injury—how many hard words, fierce threats— 
nay, how many tweakings of the nose might be 
borne by some forgiving souls, if—nobody would 
know it! What a balm, a salve,a plaster to 
the private hurt of a sort of hero may the hero find 
in the delicious truth that—nobody knows it! 
The nose does not burn, for nobody saw it pulled! 
It is the eye of the world looking on, that, like the 
concentrated rays of the sun, scorches it ; blisters it; 
lights up such a fire within it, that nothing poorer 
than human blood can quench it! And all be- 
cause everybody knows it !) 

Tangle was reconciled to his humiliation—for it 
was nothing less to be handled in such a shop and 
by such a barber—by the belief that the world 
would remain in ignorance of the uncomfortable 
fact. And much, indeed, at the moment, did 
Tangle owe to ignorance. He knew that he was 
a crushed, despoiled, degraded being: he knew 
that with the box of gold he had lost his sense of 
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day, he was no better than a Hottentot; for he 
had lost his better part. This he knew: but, 
ignorant sufferer, he did not know that the man 
sitting in lathered companionship beside him was 
the midnight burglar, the robber of his more than 

ace, the felonious Tom Blast. Now, Mr. 

last himself immediately recognized the parlia- 
mentary agent ; but feeling that he had the advan- 
tage of having looked upon him when Tangle 
could not return the attention, the robber gazed 
very composed!y through his lather: nay more, 
he was so tickled by the sudden advent of Tangle 
that, in the gaity of his soul, he chuckled. 

‘If you please, sir, if you laugh,” said little 
Tim, ‘I must cut you,”’ 

‘* The child has a hand as light as a butterfly”’ 
—said the barber father to Blast—* but the boy ’s 
vight ; he must cut you if you laugh. Steady, 

im.”’ 

** All right,’’ cried Blast, from his sonorous 
chest; and he stiffened the chords of his visage. 

** Very odd sir,’’ said Rasp, vigorously lather- 
ing Tangle, as though he was white-washing a 
dead wall— ‘ very odd, sir; when a man’s being 
shaved, what a little will make him laugh.— 
Never heard it properly accounted for, sir, did 

out”? 
. Tangle spoke not; but shivered out a long 
sigh, evidently provocative to the mirthful Blast, 
for little Tim again cried—* If you please, sir, I 
must cut you.”’ 

** Don’t blame the child, sir: that’s all. Steady, 
Tim’’—said the barber, who again addressed him- 
selfto Tangle. ‘* Glad to find there ’s no laugh 
in you, sir.”’ Tangle made no answer ; but again 
sighed as with the ague. 

**There! I knowd I should eut you!” cried 
Tim as Blast winced and the blood came from his 
cheek. ‘1 knowd I should do it.”’ 

The barber turned from Tangle to take a view 
of the mischief done upon Blast, gravely observ- 
ing, as he eyed the blood—‘* Not the child’s 
fault, sir. Never cut before in his life ; never.” 

** Well, it’s no use a stifling it,’’ eried Blast ; 
and gently putting Tim aside, he flung himself 
back in the chair, and roared a laugh, all the louder 
and the deeper for its long repression. Tangle 
looked round. Most strange, nay, most insulting 
was it to him—to him with the load of affliction 
weighing on his brain—that any man _ should 
laugh so vehemently, so very brutally. On his 
way to the barber's Tangle had felt a little hurt 
that even the birds should chirp and twitter; 
that the flowers in the gardens should look so 
happy in their brightness ; the very fineness of the 
day seemed unkind to him: nevertheless he tried 
to bear it like aman. But to have his solemn 
thoughts, deep as they were ina lost money-chest, 
outraged by the vulgar merriment of a very vulgar 
man—it was cruel, barbarous ; surely he had done 
nothing to deserve it. 

‘It’s very odd,”’ said Tangle, speaking both 
angrily and sorrowfully, ‘* very odd that a gentle- 
man can’t be quietly shaved without people—”’ 

** Ax your pardon,”’ said Blast. ‘‘ Hope the 
barber ’s not nicked you; but I couldn’t help it. 
You know what a little will make a man laugh 
sometimes. All right now I’ve got rid of it. Go 
on, little shaver. Ill keep a cheek as stiff as a 
mile-stone.’? And Mr. Blast resolved to control 
his merriment, sorely tempted as it was by the 
roximity of the melancholy man he had plundered. 
t was a most capital joke, a most provoking piece 
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of fun, yet would the thief be serious. For some 
seconds not a sound was heard, save the mowing 
of beards. 

‘* Well, Measter Rasp, here be a rumpus! here 

be a blow for the blues! here be luck for the yel- 
lows! Ho! ho! ho! There never was sich a 
mess. I ha’nt laughed so much since they put the 
tinker in the stocks! Sich a glory !”’ is an- 
nouncement, brokenly uttered through roars of 
laughter, was delivered by Skittle, the cobbler of 
Liquorish, who, exploding with the intelligence, 
burst into the shop. 
_ * What’s the matter?’’ asked the barber, so alive 
to the luck of the yellows, of which party he felt 
himself a very shining particle, that he paused in 
his shaving ; holding twixt finger and thumb the 
nose of Tangle. ‘* Luck for our side, Bob! What 
is it? 

‘* Why you must know that the blues—jest like 
*em—brought down a box of golden guineas. You 
know, in course, what for?’’ observed the cobbler, 
severely winking one eye. 

‘* ] should think | did’,’’ answered Rasp, and he 
stropped his razor on his hand very impatiently. 
‘*'That’s the way they serve the constitution. 
That ’s how they ’d sell and buy the British lion, 
for all the world like veal. Well, a box of guineas ! 
I should like to catch ’em offering me any, that’s 
all,”’ cried Rasp ; and with a grin of indignation, 
he again stropped his blade. 

** My good man,’’ said Tangle, very meekly, for 
he was overcome, broken-hearted by the mirth of 
the cobbler—* my good man, will you proceed and 
finish me?” 

** Would n’t trust myself, sir, till I’ve heard all 
about the blues. You don’t know my feelings,” 
said Rasp. ‘I should slice you, sure as pork. 
Go on, Bob. Ha! ha! Down with the blues!” 
And still Tangle sat half-shaven and wholly miser- 
able, listening to the blithe story of the cobbler, 
whose notes of exultation struck dagger-wise into 
the flesh of the outraged agent. Wasever man so 
tried? He could not bounce from his chair, and 
with half his beard upon him sally forth into the 
street. No; he was doomed by decency to sit and 
hear the history of his wretchedness and the brutal 
mirth it occasioned. The cobbler and barber roared 
with laughter ; little Tim smirked and giggled, and 
Tom Blast, with his eyes leering towards the ago- 
nized Tangle, showed that the sweetest and deep- 
est satisfaction filled the bosom of the thief. His 
felon soul hugged itself in vast enjoyment of the 
fun ! 

** Well, you must know that the Olive Branch 
was broke open last night,’’ said the cobbler, ‘* and 
the box of guineas brought to the borough—we 
know what for’’—and Skittle put his forefinger to 
his nose. 

‘* ] should rather think we did,’’ responded Rasp, 
** Rather.”’ 

** The box of guineas carried off; all took wing 
like young goldfinches. The landlord says, and 
his wife says, she’s sure of it, too, that it’s the 
devil has done it.” 

‘* Ha! ha! ha!’’ shouted Tom Blast, mightily 
enjoying the false accusation. ‘* Poor devil !”’ 





**T don’t wonder at your laughing,’’ said the 
barber, gravely. ‘‘ It wasn’t no devil ; the devil ’s 
|a better judge than to carry away gold of that sort ; 
vit won do his work all the better left behind. 
/And is there no suspicion of who’s stole it?’ 
| Here Blast and Tangle listened attentively, but as- 
| suredly with a different curiosity. 
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‘‘ Why, that’s the worst of it,’’ answered the 
cobbler ; ‘* they ’ve tried hard to suspect everybody, 
but somehow they can make no hand on it.” 

Hereupon the barber wrinkled his. brow, and 
thoughtfully and tenderly with his fingers twiddled 
at the end of his nose, as though he had the secret 
there, if it could only be coaxed out. ‘I tell you 
what it is; *tisn’t seldom I’m wrong—I know the 
thief.”’ 

** You!”’ exclaimed Tangle ; and ‘* You!”’ was 
at the lip of Blast ; but that cautious man smothered 
the impatient word with a sort of grunt that passed 
for nothing. . 

**He "ll never be found out; oh no, he’s too 
cunning for that,”’ said the barber ; ‘* but I should n’t 
wonder if the fellow that had the keeping of* the 
money is n’t him that stole it.” ; 

** Was there ever such an infamous !’’ exclaime 
Tangle, when he was suddenly stopped by the 
esta. geet coolness of the barber; who, tapping 
1im on the shoulder, observed—*‘ Bless you! it’s 
a thing done every day. Nothing more likely.” 

** Nothing,”’ said Blast in his deepest bass, and 
his eye twinkled enjoyingly. 

** Am I to stay here half shaved all day ?”’ cried 
the goaded Tangle. ‘‘ Fellow, finish me!” 

** Tell you, could n't trust myself till we hear 
the rights of the guineas,’’ said the patriotic bar- 
ber. ‘* They was brought here to violate the con- 
stitution, and whomsoever’s got ‘em, I’m glad 
they’re gone. Though mind, I'd take a bet that 
him that’s lost °em, knows best where they ’re to 
be found.’’ 

‘* Ha! Master Barber,” cried Blast in a loud 
tone of compliment, ‘it’s plain you know life!” 

** Why, I’ve seen a few ‘lections at Liquorish,” 
said Rasp, ‘ and this | will say—the blues, if they 
knowd him, would rob their own father. I might, 
in my time, have had my hat full of guineas—”’ 

**T should n’t brag of that, if 1 was you, Mr. 
Rasp,’’ said the barber’s wife, suddenly descending 
to a cupboard in the shop, for some domestic pur- 
pose—‘ I should n't brag of that, and you to keep 
me and your children as you do.”’ 

** Women have no love of country,” said the 
barber in a soft voice as his wife departed. 

** Don’t understand a bit on it,’’ said the cob- 
bler. ‘* There's my old Margery Daw at home— 
she says that women have enough to do to love 
their husbands.” 

** And that’s hard work sometimes,”’ said the 
barber. ‘* 1’m afeard it is.” 

** Am I to be shaved to-day?’’ roared Tangle, 
the lather dried to a plaster on his face. 

‘1 tell you what it is, sir,”’ said the barber. 
“You're half shaved as clean as any baby : now 
shaving ’s a penny: well, if you can’t wait, you ’re 
welcome to the ha’porth you ’ve had for nothing. 
A ha’penny, sir,”’ and the barber looked loftily 
about him, ‘‘a ha’penny won't ruin me.”’ 

‘**1’min no ‘urry,’’ observed the accommodating 
Blast. ‘* Your little boy can finish the gentleman 
—I'll wait.” 

“Thank you—very kitd—come along, boy,” 
cried Tangle, and Tim moved his stool beside the 
lawyer. ‘‘ Now you'll be very particular; and 
mind, don’t cut.” 

‘*Then don’t shake, sir, if you please,’’ said 
Tim; for Tangle, agitated by what he had heard, 
by the delay he had been compelled to suffer, as 
the boy touched him, trembled like a jelly. And 
as he trembled, the barber leered suspiciously, di- 
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recting the cobbler’s looks to the shaking gentle- 
man; and Tom Blast very soon made one of the 
party of inspection, communicating by most elo- 
quent glances, the strongest doubts and suspicions 
of the individual then impatiently undergoing the 
discipline of the razor. 

‘If the thief’s caught, I suppose he'll be 

hanged,”’ said the cobbler, staring at Tangle. 
_ * Heaven is merciful! I hope so—heartily hope 
so,’’ exclaimed Tangle vivaciously, earnestly ; at 
the same time jumping up, his shaving completed. 
‘‘T hope so: I*d go fifty miles to see it—fifty 
miles. Give mechange.’’ Saying this, and tying 
his neckeloth, Tangle laid down sixpence. ‘* Make 
haste.”’ 

Very leisutely, and as with a soul by no means 
to be dazzled by sixpences, the barber took up the 
tester. He then approached the bottom of the 
staircase ascended by his helpmate, and with mea- 
sured syllables inquired, ‘‘ Eliza Jane, love, have 
you change for sixpence !”’ 

And this gentle query was answered by another, 
running thus. ‘Have I change for the Bank of 
England t”’ 

‘* Tt never happened so before, sir,’ said Rasp, 
feeling the sixpence, ‘‘ but we haven't a copper 
halfpenny in the house. The child, sir, shall run 
out for change. Won’t be ten minutes ; nothing 
beats him at an errand.”’ 

Tangle looked savagely about him. He could 
not wait : he would not be thought to give the six- 
pence. He therefore observed, very emphatically, 
** Very well, barber ; I'l call again,”’ and hurried 
away. 

** Don’t you know him?” cried the cobbler ; 
** he ’s one of the Blues.”’ 

‘* Well, if I didn’t think he was one of them 
thick-skinned lot while I was shaving him,’’ said 
Rasp; who then turned to Blast. ‘‘ He knows 
something of them guineas, eh, sir, 1’m bound 
for it ?”’ 

‘“**Xactly,’? answered Blast. ‘* They're a 
iy set—them Blues. I’m a Yellow.” 

‘1 °d know that, sir’’—observed the barber as 
he finished the undone work of Tim—*‘ I °d know 
that, sir, by the tenderness of your face. Now 
for that old Blue, a man might as well shave a 
brass knocker. I can tell a man’s principles by 
his skin, I can,.”’ 

‘** Not a doubt on it,’’ averred Mr. Blast very 
sonorously ; who then rose from his chair, and 
proceeded into a corner to consult a fragment of 
glass, nailed to the wall. Whilst thus courage- 
ously surveying his face, his back turned to the 
door, another customer entered the shop, and with- 
out a syllable, seating himself, awaited the weapon 
of Rasp. 

‘‘Heard of the robbery, sir?’ asked the 
barber, ‘‘ Ha! ha! ha! Rare work, sir. What 
I call fun.”’ 

‘What robbery ?’’ cried the stranger, and im- 
mediately Blast turned at the sound, and knew 
that it was St. Giles who spoke. Silently, the 
burglar grinned huge satisfaction. 

** Thousands of guineas stole last night, nothing 
less. I wish you and I had ’m, sir, that’s all, for: 
they came here to do Beelzebub’s work, sir; to be 
laid out in perjury, and all that ; to buy the honest 
souls of honest men like mackerel. Therefore,” 
concluded the barber, ‘‘I say I wish you and I 
had ’em. Don’t you?” 

Hereupon Blast quitted the mirror, and the 
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while serenely tying his neckeloth, stood face to 
face with St. Giles, chuckling and echoing the 
barber—** Don’t you wish you had ’em?t”’ 

‘If you jump in that way,”’ eriéd Rasp to St. 
Giles, ‘* I won't answer for your nose.” 

** And you havn’t heard nothin’ on it, eh, sir *”’ 
said Blast, in his light, waggish manner. ** Well, 
I should ha’ thought you ‘d ha’ known all about 
it.”” 

“* Why!” stammered St. Giles, for he felt that 
he must make some answer. 

“* Oh, E don’t know,”’ said Blast ; ‘‘ some people 
have sich a knowin’ look, that’s all. They ’re 
born with it. An *praps you wouldn't like to 
have the guineas stole from the Blues—if they are 
stole. But as you say, Mr. Barber, I don’t believe 
it. Bless your heart, it’s my ‘pinion a Blue 
would swear anything.” 

‘You won't have a drop of ale this morning?” 
asked the cobbler—that sympathetic Yellow being 
mightily touched by the large-heartedness of Blast. 
** Jest a drop ?”’ 

‘* "Tis a little early,’ said the very temperate 
Blast, ‘‘ but I can’t refuse a Yellow nothin’.” 
And to the astonishment and relief of St. Giles, 
his tormentor followed the inviting cobbler from 
the shop. Uneasily sat St. Giles whilst Rasp per- 
formed his function ; brief and wandering were the 
replies made by his customer to the barber, very 
eloquent on the robbery, and especially grateful to 
Providence for the calamity. ‘* Whomsomever 
has taken the guineas—always supposing they are 
taken—has done a service to the country,” said 
Rasp. ‘‘ For my part, and I don’t care who 
knows it, I hope they ‘ll live long and die happy 
with em. Pretty fellows they must be! Come 

vto sell the Constitution ; to rob us of our rights; 
and then sing out about thieves! What do you 
- say, sir?’’ cried the barber, liberating his customer 
from his uneasy chair. 

** Just so,’’ said St. Giles, ‘‘ I should n’t won- 

der : to be sure.”’ 

** Why, you look,’’ said Rasp, marking the 
absent air of St. Giles, ‘‘ you look as if you was 
looking a hundred miles away. You can’t tell us 
what you see, can you?” 

Now, St. Giles, had he been in communicative 
mood, might have interested the barber, making 
him a partaker of the vision that would reveal 
itself to his customer. St. Giles plainly beheld 

‘Tom Blast with the stolen guineas. Had he 
watched him staggering beneath the pillage, he 
had not been better assured of the evil doing. 
Again, he had marked the thief’s face ; it wore 
the smug, lackered look of a fortunate scoundrel] : 
the light as of the stolen guineas flickered in his 
- eyes, and his lips were puckered with inaudible 
whistling. St. Giles took little heed of the talka- 
tive barber, but laying down the price of his yes- 
terday’s beard, quitted the shop. Anxiously, 
fearfully, he looked about him from the door. He 
stood, like a lost traveller fearful of the sudden 
leap of some wild beast. Blast was not in the 
street: he now avoided St. Giles ; new evidence 
that the old ruffian was the robber. St. Giles 
hastily struck into the fields, that with less chance 
- of interruption, he might — on the present 
difficulty. He was only known to young St. 
. James as the vagabond of a prison ; and, therefore, 
open to the heavier suspicion. If arrested—how 
‘to account for himself’ Should he at once boldly 
- seek the young lord '—for as yet he had not seen 





him. Or should he at once turn his steps towards 
London ? 

His heart sank, and the sickness of death fell 
upon him, as again he saw himself beset by inevi- 
table peril. Was it not folly, sheer, brute-like 
stupidity, in a doomed wretch like him, to yearn 
for innocent days, for honest bread? Was it not 
gross impudence in him to hope it—in him, so 
formed and cast upon the world to be its wrong, 
its misery, and disgrace! Why not go back to 
London, dash into guilt, and when the time came, 
die gallantly on the tree’ Why not clap hands 
with Blast, and become with him, a human animal 
of prey! Such were the confused, the wretched 
thoughts that ssed St. Giles, as with feet of 
lead he crossed the fields. Divinely beautiful was 
the day! The heavens smiled peace and hope 
upon the earth, brimming with things of tender- 
ness and beauty. The outcast paused at the wind- 
ing river. Did his eye feed delightedly upon its 
brightness—was his ear solaced by its sound! 
No: he looked with a wild curiosity, as though 
he would look below—and he heard tongues 
talking from the stream—tongues calling him to 
rest. 

** Ain’t lost nothing?’’ cried a voice, and St. 
Giles aroused, to his delight beheld Bright Jem. 

‘* No; nothing,” said St. Giles. ‘‘] was think- 
ing though that I might lose something, and be all 
the richer for the loss. But the thought ’s gone, 
now you ’re come.”’ 

Jem looked like a man who catches half a mean- 
ing, and cares not to pursue the other half. So 
he said—‘‘] thought, mayhap, when you left us 
in the churchyard, youd have come over to 
the Tub. Master Capstick said he knew you 
would n’t, but I know he was sorry you did n’t.”’ 

*‘T tell you what it is,” said St. Giles, ‘I 
had n’t the heart.”’ 

** That ’s the very reason you ought to ha’ come 
tous. Master Capstick ’s got heart enough for 
half-a-dozen.”’ 

‘© God bless him !’’ cried St. Giles. 

**1°ll jine you in that, whenever you say it 
But I can see by the look of you—why, your face 
is full on it—I can see, you ’ve something to say. 
I’m afeard the world hasn’t been as careful of 
you as if you’d been an image of gold, eh? 
Come, lad’’—and Jem laid his hand gently upon 
St. Giles’ shoulder, and spoke tenderly as a 
woman—*‘ Come lad, let ’s know all about it.”’ 

** You shall know all—you shall,” and St. 
Giles seized Jem’s hand, and with moistening eyes 
and choking throati—it was such a happiness to 
see such looks and hear such words—shook it 
eagerly, tremblingly. 

‘** There, now, good lad, take your time,”’ cried 
Jem. ‘“*1’m going to Master Kingeup, the school- 
master ; not above two mile away. And so we ’Il 
gossip as we trudge. Jest over that style, and’’ 
we Jem paused, with his looks directed towards 
a stunted oak some bow-shot from him. ‘I say”’ 
—he cried, pointing to a boy sleeping in the arms 
of the tree—‘‘ I say, that ’s a London bird, perched 
there—I ’m sure on it.” 

Instantly St. Giles recognized his half-brother, 
the precocious Jingo. ‘* You’re going to the 
good gentleman, you say, the schoolmaster,” 
cried St. Giles, animated as by a sudden flash 
of thought. ‘*I’ve a notion—I "ll tell you all 
about it—we "ll take that boy with us. Hallo! 
come down here!”’ cried St. Giles to the sleeper. 
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“What for!” said Jingo, stretching him- 
self and yawning. ‘* You're no constable, and I 
shan't.”’ 

** He knows what a constable is, depend on ’t,”’ 
said Jem, shaking his head. 

** Well, I’m a coming,’’ said the philosophic 
Jingo, observing that St. Giles was about to 
ascend—* I’m a coming.’’ And in a moment, 
the urchin dropt like an ape from branch to branch 
and fell to the earth. As he fell, a guinea rolled 
from his pocket. © 

‘Where did you get thist’’ exclaimed St. 
Giles, picking up the coin. 

Whereupon little Jingo bowed his arms, and in 
his shrillest treble, answered—** Found it.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


The candidate for Liquorish has, it may be 
thought, béen too long neglected in our attention 
to his agents, and their meaner creatures. Seem- 
ingly we have been unmindful of his lordship, but 
in reality not so. We felt more than satisfied that 
we had placed him, like a treasure in a temple, at 
Lazarus Hall. For there was Dr. Gilead, the 
good genius of larder and cellar, big, perspiring 
with anxiety to assuage, by the most recondite and 
costly means, the hunger and thirst of his exalted 
guest. Had it been possible to purchase a live 
unicorn, its haunch would have smoked before 
young St. James; the sole phenix would have 
been roasted in its spicery, and dished in its 
plumes ; and Ganymede might have had any price 
of Doctor Gilead for peculated nectar. In the ful- 
ness of the doctor’s hospitality there lurked a grief 
that no new animal—no yet unheard-of tipple 
could be compassed. He must therefore—at last 
he was resigned to it—make the best of the good 
things of the earth such as they were ; he, by the 
way, possessing the very best for the experiment. 
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saying no syllable to the other, was sleepless with 
the thoughts of providing life-long bliss for the 
noble, the beautiful guest. How delightful to 
make him happy for the rest of his days, and how 
very advantageous to be a legal partner in the fe- 
licity. If eyes ever did dazzle—if lips ever did take 
man’s heart from his bosom, like a stone from a 
black cherry, (we think that simile perfect) eyes 
and lips should do the double deed to-morrow. 

And young St. James, in a deep sea of eider- 
down, took his rest; none the worse, it may be, 
that he knew not of the conspiracy working against 
his freedom. Three sets of hymeneal chains were 
almost all night long hammered at by three young 
ladies, and yet the unconscious victim slept—even 
as the culprit takes unbroken rest, whilst hammers 
fall upon the scaffold for to-morrow. 

If the reader will pass the intentions of the young 
ladies as at least benevolently purposed, he must 
confess that we have for the last three chapters 
left young St. James most tenderly cared for. 
Sleeping and waking he has had the prettiest cares, 
the sweetest attentions, like a shower of rose-leaves, 
cast upon him. And now Monday morning was 
come. The morning of the day of nomination was 
arrived. A law-maker was to be made by the 
voice of a free people ; a senator, without crack or 
flaw ;.a perfect crystal vessel of the state was to be 
blown by the breath of unbought man. Nature 
seemed to sympathize with the work ; at least, such 
was the belief of Doctor Gilead, his imagination 
kindling somewhat with the occasion. He rose 
only a little later than the sparrows ; and from the 
beauty, the enjoyment of out-door objects, took the 
happiest omens. A member was to be returned to 
parliament. Certainly ihe lark never fluttered 
nearer heaven—never sang so hopefully. Such 
/was Doctor Gilead’s sweet belief; and rapt in it, 
‘he did not the next moment hear the voice of an 





Mrs. Gilead, too, had her anxiety ; though, it pains | ass in a distant meadow—gave no ear to his own 
us to confess it, her husband—it is too common a | geese gaggling near his barn. Happy the super- 
fault, crime we should rather say—did not respond | stition that on such occasions will only listen to the 
with all his heartstrings to the vibrating chords of lark ! 

his partner. But how rare is it to find a wedded, Everybody appeared at breakfast with a face 
man with a proper sympathy for the distresses of | drest for triumph. ‘ Had his lordship slept well ?”’ 
his wife ! The elements may have suddenly con- | asked Mrs. Gilead; and with voices that would 
spired to spoil her bonnet—she may have broken | melt the heast of a man, were the thing really solu- 
her dearest bit of china—the cat may have run off ble, each Miss Gilead put the same question, but 
with her gold-fish—and at that very moment, with a manner that plainly said her peace of mind 
above all others, her hushand will insult her with | depended on an affirmative reply. His lordship 
his philosophy. And so it was with the anxieties had slept well. Each and all of the Miss Gileads 


of Mrs. Gilead. She felt that, whilst young St. 


James lay pillowed under her roof, she was. 


answerable for the sweetness, the soundness of his 
slumbers ; nay, almost for the pleasantness of his 
dreams. She was wakeful herself in her tender- 
ness for the re of her guest. ‘I do hope his 
lordship will sleep,’’ she said, twice and thrice to 
her wedded master. 

‘* Bless the woman!” cried the doctor, at the 
time perplexed with the thought of some possible 
novelty for the next day’s dinner, ‘‘ of course he ‘I/ 
sleep. Why not? e have no fleas, have we!’’ 

** Fleas, tor Gilead! Don’t insult me! 
Fleas in my beds!’’ and Mrs. Gilead spoke trem- 
ulously, as though hurt, wounded in her huswifery 
—the weakest place of the weakest sex. And 
Doctor Gilead knew there was nota flea in the 
house; but it was like the man—it was like the 
brotherhood at large—to suggest toa wife the pro- 
bability of the most impossible annoyance. Of 
course, it was only said to hurt her. 


Nor let us forget the Miss Gileads. For each, 


| were blest for their existence ! 

** How do you do, Mr. Folder?’ asked his lord- 
ship, as that worthy man, with his old equable look, 
entered the breakfast parlor. Now, Mr. Folder 
had never looked better—never felt better. His 
calmness, his philosophy was astonishing, admir- 
able; the more so, as it was his friend and not 
himself who had lost a treasure of gold. In few 
words, and in his own smiling way, Mr. Folder 
said he was charming. 

‘‘ But where ’s Tangle? eh'—not left Tangle 
behind t”’ cried his lordship. 

** No, no,"’ said Folder, with a happy smile. 
‘* He preferred a walk across the fields.” 

** Poor fellow! he doesn’t often get a bit of 
grass in London, I dare say,”’ said the doctor ; who 
then turned to his lordship, and rubbing his hands, 
and laughing as at the enjoyment of a sweet secret, 
said, *‘ it would n’t do, my lord, to lose Tangle ; 
no, no, we must take care of Tangle.’’ Innocent 
Doctor Gilead! At that moment he thought the 
agent the happy keeper of thousands of the birds 
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of paradise hatched at the mint: and alack! they 
had made wings for themselves, and flown away. 
Had the doctor known the condition of Tangle, 
what an abject, forlorn varlet would he have seemed 
in the offended eyes of his admirer. 

Mr. Tangle was announced. He entered the 
room ; his face galvanized into a smile. It was 
plain, at least to Folder, who knew all, that the 
agent had labored so hard to get that smile into his 
countenance that it would be very difficult to dis- 
miss it—it was so fixed, so very rigid. It was, in 
fact, the hardest smile cut in the hardest oak. 

** Quite well, I trust, Mr. Tangle’ None the 
worse, I hope, for last night?’’ said young St. 
James, gaily. 

Tangle’s knees struck each other at his lord- 
ship’s voice. Last night? Did his lordship, then, 
know of the robbery! Such was the first confu- 
sion of Tangle’s thoughts; and he then remem- 
bered that his lordship doubtless hinted at the wine 
swallowed, and not at the gold carried away. 
Whereupon, Tangle declared that he was quite 
well—never better. And then he resolutely put 
down a rising groan. 

** Nothing the worse for anything last night, I ‘ll 
be bound, eh, Mr. Tangle?’’ cried Doctor Gilead, 
alive, as every man ought to be, to the reputation 
of his wine, when the wine, like the Roman’s 
wife, is not to be suspected. ‘* I should think not, 
And, Mr. Tangle, I’ve not forgotten the carp that 
pleased you so much. There ’s plenty in the pond ; 
and we ‘ll have some of the finest, I can tell you.” 
At this moment the doctor was summoned from 
the room ; whilst new visitors continued to arrive, 
assembling to escort the noble candidate to a very 
modest fabric, largely christen“ as the ‘Town-Hall. 
Young St. James knew everybody—welcomed 
everybody. There was not a man present with 
whom he would not and could not have shared his 
heart—it was so unexpectedly large upon the happy 
occasion. 

** Don’t you wish, my lord, that your noble fa- 
ther the excellent marquess was here to see your 
triumph?’’ exclaimed one of the artless Miss 
Gileads. Rosy ignorance! She knew not that, 
however the paternal heart might have yearned to 
be present, it was sternly checked by a strong sense 
of constitutional duty. For the marquess, as a 
peer of England, could not, must not, directly or 
indirectly seem to interfere in the election of a 
member of parliament—in the free assertion of the 
people’s choice. ‘Therefore it was only permitted 
to the father, the peer, and the patriot to send his 
banker. 

And still the visitors poured in ; and as the crowd 
grew, every man looked more important, as though 
catching zeal and constancy of purpose from new- 
comers. ‘* The borough ’s been in the family these 
thousand years,’’ cried a spare, fibrous, thin-faced 
man, with a high piercing voice, ‘* and the consti- 
tootion had better go to sleep at once if any no- 
body ’s to come to represent us.’’ 

‘*Tell’ee what, Muster Flay, we own’t stand 
it,”’ said a freeholder in a smock frock, that in its 
unspecked whiteness might have typified the purity 
of election. ‘* We own’t stand it. My father and 
his father—and hisn after hisn—all of ’em did vote 
for the family—and when folks come to ax me for 
my vote agin °em—why as I says to my wife, it’s 
like a flyin’ in the face of Providence.” 

** To be sure it is’’—answered Flay—* it’s un- 
grateful; and more—it ’s unconstitootional.”’ 
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‘* No, no, Muster Flay: the blues have always 
paid me and mine very well.” 

**Hush! Not so loud,’’ said Flay, with his 
finger at his eloquent lip. 

** Bless ee, everybody knows as everybody ’s 
paid,’’ answered the clean-breasted voter. 

‘** To be sure they do; nevertheless,” observed 
Flay, * it isn’t constitootional to know it. It’s 
what we call a fiction in the law; but you know 
nothing 0’ these things, Master Stump,”’ said the 
barber, who then drew himself back a little to take 
a better louk of the fine specimen of ignorance be- 
fore him. 

** What’s afickshun !’’ asked Stump. ‘* Some- 
thin’ o’ use, I ’spose?”’ 

‘* T believe you—the constitootion could n't go on 
without it. Fiction in the constitootion is like the 
flour in a plaum-pudding—it holds all the prime 
things in it together.” , 

** | see,”’ answered Stump, with a grin, ‘* if they 
hadn’t no fickshun, they d make a very pretty 
biling of it!” 

And after this irreverent fashion, comparing the 
lofty uses and the various wisdom of the constitu- 
tion wo the ingredients of a Christmas pudding, did 
Flay, the blue barber, and his pupil in the art of 
government, discourse amid the mob assembled in 
the grounds of Lazarus Hall ; when a faint cheer, 
an ineffectual shout, rose from some of the mob 
gathered about a horseman arrived in hasie, with 
special news. This intelligence was speedily eon- 
veyed to doctor Gilead, whose face suddenly 
glowed like stained glass, he was so delighted 
with the tidings. Making his way back to his 
lordship, the doctor cried—** Joy, my lord! Joy! 
Joy! The enemy won’t stand! The yellow ’s 
mounted the white feather! No contest, my lord 
—no contest! Three cheers, gentlemen, for oor 
member!’? And Doctor Gilead, for a while for- 
getful of the meekness of the pastor in the zeal of 
the patriot, sprang upon a chair, and loudly huz- 
zaed. His note of rejoicing was responded to, but 
somehow not heartily. The assembly tried tw 
look very delighted, very triumphant; yet, it was 
plain, they felt a latent annoyance. Was it that 
they were disappointed of the pleasing excitement 
of a hard-contested, constitutional fight? Was it, 
too, that every man felt himself considerably low- 
ered, not only in his self-estimation, but in the 
value that would otherwise have been set upon him 
by opposite buyers? It is a painful feeling tw be 
at the tyrannous, the ignorant valuation of any one 
man; and doubtless, many of the electors of Li- 
quorish shared in this annoyance, for now they 
might be bought at young St. James’ own price. 
When a man does drive his principle, like his pig, 
to market, it must try the Christian spirit of the 
seller to find only a solitary buyer. The principle, 
like the pig, may be a very fine prineiple ; a fine, 
healthy, thorough-going principle ; and yet the one 
buyer, because the only one, may ehaffer for it as 
though the goods were a very measly principle in- 
deed. The man must sell; so there goes a prin- 
ciple for next to nothing: a principle that, with a 
full market, would have fetehed any money. To 


sell a principle may be the pleasantest thing in the 


world, but to give it away is another matter. 
In Mr. Tangle the news excited mixed emotions. 


, He rejoiced that the money would be less needed 


than had there been an opposing buyer in the 
market : and then he felt doubly sad at the loss ; 








for with the gold in his possession, and there being 
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the less necessity for its wide expenditure, he 
might—he felt sure he could have done it some- 
how—yes, he might have levied a heavy per cent- 
age upon what remained. There would have been 
a larger body of metal for the experiment ; and let 
this be said of him, Tangle always preferred such 
experiments on a grand scale. Thus Tangle, con- 
fused in soul, and downeast in demeanor, suffered 
himself to be led to one of the half-dozen carriages 
prepared for the procession to the Town Hall. 

Shall we attempt a description of the mob in 
vehicles—the mob on horseback—and the mob on 
foot, departing from the rectory, bound on the solemn 
duty of making a fire-new senator? No: we will 
merely chronicle the touching truth that, as the 
mob moved on, they sent forth a cheer, that was 
shrilly answered from the topmost windows of the 
rectory, whereat all sorts of maids, covered all 
over with blue ribands, screamed, and fluttered 
handkerchiefs and napkins in glad augury of tri- 
umph. The order of the rector for the profusest 
display of St. James’ colors had been carried out 
with responding zeal by his retainers. Blue flut- 
tered everywhere. The dairy-maid had decked 
Crumple’s horas with blue, and the animal as the 
maid averred, seemed very proud indeed of the 
badge; had she worn it in honor of her own son, 
then only a fortnightold, she could not have looked 
more complacent, happy. There was nota single 
ass belonging tothe rectory that did not some- 
where carry the color; and we do assure the 
reader, very grave and very wise the asses looked 
with it. They seemed, as Jock the hind observed, 
to understand ‘‘ the thing like any Christian.”” A 
blue flag fluttered from the top of the rectory— 
and blue streamers from every out-house. Even 
the gilt weathercock—the fact somehow escaped 
the eye of the rector—bore at its four points a 
long, long strip of blue riband in honor of the 
political principles of the blue candidate. 

The mob, we say, cheered as they set forward 
from the rectory, and the men-servants and the 
maid-servants cheered again. The household gods 
of Lazarus Hall drew a long breath as relieved 
from the crowd and tumult of the mob that had 
hustled and confused them; and the solemn row 
of ecclesiastical fathers,.standing in church-mili- 
tant file upon the library shelves, once more seemed 
to feel themselves the undisturbed possessors of 
their oaken home. Poor old fellows!—many of 
them, too, such wonderful hands at chopping one 
hair into little bundles of hairs, the better to make 
springes with—so many too, the eloquent dumb— 
the great forgotten—the illustrious dim—the folio 
furniture in calf or truly pastoral vellum—for five- 
and-twenty years had stood upon the shelf, and no 
rude hand had ever touched them. ‘They had 
been bought by Doctor Gilead, and made to stand 
before all men visiting the library, as vouchers for 
the learning of the rector. But when Scipio—of 
course, sir, you remember the story—when Scipio, 
by the fortune of war, was made the some time 
guardian of a beautiful princess, Scipio was not 
more respectful of her charms, than was Doctor 
Gilead of the fascinations of the fathers: he never 
knew them—never. We are aware that there may 
be vulgar souls who, judging from their simial 
selves, may doubt the contineace of Scipio: we 
think this is very likely; for sure we are that 
many folks, seeing the scholastic beauties pos- 
sessed by Doctor Gilead, believed he must enjoy 





them: for the doctor, like Scipio, never bragged 
of his abstinence. He, good soul, suffered men to 


think just what they pleased: but this we know, 
although the fathers were for five-and-twenty 
years in the power of Doctor Gilead, yet, a Scipio 
in his way, he never—to speak scrupulvusly like 
a matron—he never so much as laid his little finger 
on them. 

Therefore, shortly before the arrival of his lord- 
ship, was it 4 great surprise to the fathers to find 
themselves one morning taken from the shelves 
and opened. How stiff, poor fellows, were they 
all in the back! And no doubt, very much 
astounded was Origen, and Basil, and Theophy- 
lactus, and Jerom, and Tertullian, and other 
respectable fathers, to find themselves dusted and 
thwacked as they, when in the flesh, were wont 
to dust and thwack their disputants: the man- 
servant and the maid-servant, otherwise intent, 
taking no more account of them than if they were 
old day-books and ledgers. In the vanity of their 
hearts—at least, in as much vanity as can belong 
to churchmen—they thought they were to be con- 
sulted and reverenced ; in a word, made much of. 
And their owner, Doctor Gilead, did make much 
of them. He paid them the deepest devotion of 
which the good man was sensible; for he had 
them all packed off to be newly furbished and 
newly gilt; and there the dead fathers of the 
church stood glistening with gold ; and doubtless 
as uneasy in the splendor forced upon them as any 
bishop in a coach-and-four. ‘There they were, 
like the cherubim, “‘in burning row ;’’ doomed 
however, to perpetual silence—perpetual neglect. 
Now and then the good doctor would, of course, 
glance at them to satisfy himself that they stood in 
order: he would occasionally run his eye along 
the shelves, like an officer inspecting his regiment ; 
but the doctor no more thought of consulting some 
of those picked men of the army of martyrs, than 
would the very gorgeous colonel pause to gossip 
with the drammer. ‘There they stood, a sort of 
divinity guard of honor. A body, very necessary 
to assert the importance of the rank of the great 
man in whose service they were called out, but on 
no account to be made familiar with. And the 
tumultuous mob departed from the hall and left the 
fathers—with their newly-gilt backs glittering in 
the sun—to meditate on human turbulence and 
human vanity. Poor fathers! twice were they 
doomed to be fed upon. They had been duly eaten 
in the grave, and now their body of divinity em- 
balmed, as they vainly thought it, in printer's ink, 
was drilled and consumed by that omnivorous 
library worm of the birth and history of which en- 
tomologists have, we are sure of it, a very false 
and foolish notion. Now, it is our conviction, 
that as the worms that consume the body of the 
author are bred not in his grave dust, but in his 
own flesh, so do the worms—the only living 
things that go entirely through some tomes—found 
in books, wholly originate and take their birth 
from the written matter of the volume. Hence, 
the quiddities, and concetti, and what Eve, once in 
her pouts with Adam (for the phrase is as old) 
called the maggots of the brain, that abound in 
much controversial theology do, in process of 
time, become those little pestilent things that en- 
tirely eat up paper, print, and all. A warning 
this to men, if they would have their printed bodies 
last, to take care and avoid the aforesaid quiddi- 
ties, and concetti, and maggots. For little knows 
the thoughtless beholder of many a tall sturdy 
volume, what certain devastation is going on 
among its leaves. Many a controversialist who 
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has shaken thunderbolis, but which, indeed, were 
nothing worse than little pebbles in a tin-pot—by 
means of which, by the way, we -have seen boys 
make asses gallop, pebbles jingle ina being 
thunder to asses—many a Jupiter of syllables io 
his day is, at this moment, being slowly but surely 
devoured, and that too by the vermicelli bred in 
what he deemed his own immortal thunder. Was 
there not, to give a very familiar instance, the 
famous Miianbettimartinius, who wrote a mighty 
folio to prove that there were no fleas in the ark? 
Did he not stand upon his flea as a post-diluvian 
creation—stand upon it as the great pyramid on 
its base, for the bows and salaams of all posterity ? 
Aud where and what is Miianbettimartinius now? 
A dead body of polemics. Now and then we see 
him handsomely bound upon a rector’s, a bishup’s 
shelf; Doctor Gilead had a very fine tall copy ; 
but we can see through the binder’s cuticle ; our 
mental vision can pierce through calf-skin, and be- 
hold the worms at work. Pooh! the whole thing 
is as alive and wrigging as an angler'’s box of 
gentles. 

But we must really quit the fathers, and fall in 
with the mob. We shall not attempt to count the 
number of votes upon horseback—the number of 
votes on foot—that preceded and followed, and on 
each side hemmed about the carriage of the noble 
candidate. Everybody, save Tangle, looked happy. 
And he, although he rode in a very fine coach, 
would insist upon looking as though he was taking 
a final journey in a cart; and although a young 
clergyman of excellent family, one in whose ortho- 
doxy Doctor Gilead had great hopes for one of his 
daughters—although the young gentleman let off 
some capital jokes, bran-new from Cambridge, in 
Tangle’s private ear, for his private delight, he, 
Tangle, did nothing but slightly bow, and look 
glassily about him, as though that very promising 
young clergyman was at the moment imparting the 
most solemn consolation ; which, it is but hard jus- 
tice to him again to assure the reader, it was not. 
‘Tangle’s soul was with his guineas. And it was 
as if every guinea had a particular hold of his soul, 
and each guinea was flying a different way ,—tear- 
ing and tugging at the poor soul in a thousand 
directions. The young clergyman was incessant 
in his attentions. ‘1 say, old Death’s-head”— 
thus familiar did ‘the great cause in which both 
were riding make the man of Cam and the man of 
law,—** 1 say, look at that girl with cherry rib- 
ands.”’ 

Tangle was determined to put down this liber- 
tine familiarity at once and forever. He, there- 
fore, never deigning to look at either cherry lips 
or cherry ribands, observed, ‘‘ Sir, | am a married 
man.’’ Mr. Tangle believed that he had at once 
abashed, confounded his free acquaintance. He 
had uttered that, which he felt ought to silence 
_ any decent person: he had spoken his worst, and 
looked to be, at least, respected. He wished, 
however, to be very secure, and therefore re- 
peated,—*‘ Sir, I am a married man.’’ Whereto 
the young clergyman responded, and let us do him 
justice, with evident sympathy—*‘ Poor devil !”’ 

The procession moved on—the music | pedy we 
and there was not one of the mob who did not feel 
a huge interest in the very handsome young lord 
who was a going up to parliament to take especial 
care of all of them.—In the like way, that when 
the knight of old was armed, and about to go forth 
to slay the dragon that carried off men, virgins, 
and cattle, and continually breathed a brimstone 
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blight upon the crops and herbage, making dump- 
ish the heart of the farmer—in the like way that 
he was attended by sage, gray-headed reverence, 
by youths and maidens, bearing garlands and green 
boughs, and accompanying him with shouts, and 
prayers, and loving looks, so did the young lord 
St. James take his way to the hustings, that he 
might therefrom depart for parliament, there to 
combat with and soundly drub the twenty dragons 
always ready to eat up everybody and everything, 
if not prevented by the one particular member. 
Young St. James would be the champion against 
the dragon taxation: he would keep the monster 
from the farmer's bacon—from the farmer's wife’s 
eggs—from the farmer's daughter's butter: he 
would protect their rights; and the farmer, and 
farmer's wife, and farmer's daughter, all felt that 
they had a most dear and tender interest in that 
splendid young gentleman, who would do nothing 
but bew to them, and smile upon them, just for 
all the world as if he was no bit better than they. 

‘*He ‘ll let’em know what's what when he 
gets among ’em,’’ said an old countryman to 
Flay, who, that he might be as near as possible to 
the lord about to be made a law-maker, walked 
with his hand upon the carriage. ‘‘ They ’ve had 
it all their own way long enough; he ‘ll make ’em 
look about ’em.”’ 

‘* The man for the constitootion. That’s plain 
with half an eye; he’s bora with it all in his 
head, like a cock with a comb,” said Flay. ‘ It’s 
in the family,’’ continued the barber; ‘‘in the 
family.”’ 

The procession halts at the Hall. We pass the 
cheering, the groaning of the opposite parties. 
We pass all the hubbub of the election, as familiar 
to the British ear as the roar of the British Lion. 
It was plain, that it was already known there 
would be no contest; whereupon dark and blank 
were the looks of the Yellows, and very loud and 
fierce their denunciations. The Blues, too, though 
they put a boldly happy face on the matter, were 
ill atease. A sharp opposition would have given 
them great delight, inasmuch as their tried pat- 
riotism would have shone all the brighter for the 
test. 

And now the solemn business is opened by Mr. 
Mayor, too oppressed by the greatness of the occa- 
sion, to suffer one word of his very eloquent 
address to be heard by the multitude; who, no 
doubt, in gratitude, cheered uproariously. 

The Reverend Doctor Gilead then stept for- 
ward; and suddenly the crowd seemed to feel 
themselves at church, they were so hushed. The 
doctor said that nothing but his long knowledge, 
his affection for his lordship, could have induced 
him to break from that privacy which they all 
knew was his greatest happiness. But he had a 
duty to perform ; a duty to his country, te them, 
and to himself. That duty was to propose the 
distinguished nobleman before them, as their legal 
and moral representative in parliament. 

And young St. James was duly proposed and 
seconded. ‘Is there no other candidate?’ asked 
the mayor, with a conscious face that there was 
not. 

‘* Yes,’’ cried a voice; and immediately a man 
stept forward, whjlst the Yellows roared with 
triumph. ‘I have to propose,”’ said the man,— 
and reader, that man was no other than Ebenezer 
Snipeton, husband of Clarissa,—‘‘ 1 have to pro- 
ose, as the representative of the borough of 
Lionatahy Matthew Capstick, Esq.”’ 
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A shout of derision burst from the Blues. For 
a moment, the Yellows, taken by surprise, were 
silent : they then paid back the shuut with shout- 
ings vehement. 

‘** Does anybody second Matthew Capstick?”’ 
asked the mayor aghast. 

*** I does,’’ cried Rasp; and again the Yellows 
shouted. 

The Reverend Doctor Gilead looked haughtily, 
contemptuously, at the farce acted about him. 
Nevertheless, he thought it necessary to demand 
a poll for young St. James: the show of hands— 
as the astounded mayor was compelled to own— 
being ‘ decidedly in favor of Mr. Capstick.”’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 


* Why you never mean to do it?”’ asked Bright 
Jem anxiously, sorrowfully. 

‘*A man is wedded to his country, Jem; and 
being wedded, must listen to her vuice,’’ was the 
answer of Capstick. 

It was nearly midnight, and the late muffin- 
maker and his man sat alone in the Tab. The 
news of his probable election for Liquorish had 
fallen upon Capstick explosively. He had, in 
truth, been much startled, agitated by the tidings ; 
but, the muffin-maker was a philosopher, and after 
a brief hour or two, he had subdued the flesh- 
quakes of the merely modest man, trembling at 
his own under valuation, and sat reassured and 
calm, contemplating his possible appearance amidst 
the sages of the land, himself a sage, with the 
quiet resignation of a patriot. Capstick industri- 
ously essayed a look, a manner of monumental 
tranquillity. He smoked apparently, for all the 
world, like a common man; and yet—it did not 
escape the affectionate glance of Jem—yet did 
Capstick’s eye now and then burn and glow with 
a new light, even as the tobacco at the breath of 
the smoker, glowed through the embers. Rapidly 
was his heart enlarging with the good of the 
nation. Orations, to be uttered to the world at 
the proper season, were conceived in the muffin- 
maker's brain; and as he sat, like a pagan god, 
in a cloud of his own making, they already, grew 
and grew, and he already felt for them the mys- 
terious love of the parent towards the unborn. 
Already his ears rang with the shoutings of an 
instructed, a delighted senate. His heart beat 
thick with the thought of Magna Charta, and the 
tremendous uses he would yet make of that sub- 
lime text. With no hope, no thought of parlia- 
ment, it had been the pride of the muffin-maker to 
despise the world and its doings; a hopeless 
world, overstocked with fools and knaves, alto- 
gether unworthy of the consideration of a philo- 
sophie mind. And now with the chance of becom- 
ing a senator, Capstick felt a sudden charity for 
the universe. After all, it was a universe not to 
be neglected. And for the men and women 
inhabiting it—poor two-legged emmets!—they 
must not be suffered to go to ruin their own per- 
verse way. He would, therefore, go to parlia- 
ment, and save them. Now, when a man has 
once for all determined upon a magnanimous line 
of conduct, he cannot but for the time look the 
better, the bigger, for the resolution. It is thus 
in all cases. For instance, @wvhen a virgin, with 
lowered lids and lips trembling at their own cous- 
age, drops the ** yes’’ that is to make a man 
beatific for the term of his natural existence—a 
** ves’’ at which all the wedding-rings in all the 
goldsmiths’ shops sympathetically vibrate,—she, 
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the virgin, looks as she never before looked in her 
life; sublimated, glorified, with a halo of beauty 
about her; a halo catching light from her liquid 
eyes and rosy, burning face. And when, too, the 
widow with a sweet audacity, facing the mischief, 
man, as an old soldier faces a cannot, says ‘*‘ yes,”’ 
tolling the monosyllable shortly, boldly as a bell 
tolls one—she, too, expands a little—just a little, 
with the thought, the good determined upon,— 
she, too, has her halo, though certainly of a dim- 
mer kind ; just a little dulled, like a second-hand 
ring. So true it is, that magnanimity has an 
expansive, a decorative quality. And so when 
Capstick, for a moment, felt himself a member of 
parliament, he felt for the time his waistcoat 
much too small for him. In the like way that 
when, stirred by great emotions, the female heart 
takes a sudden shoot, it is sometimes necessary to 
cut the stay: lace to allow for the growth. 

And Capstick sat enlarged by his own thoughts ; 
with the ears of his soul up-pricked—for souls have 
ears, and at times pretty long ones—as though 
listening for the trumpets that should sound a blast 
for his triumph. But Bright Jem had a heavy, a 
dolorous expression of the divine countenance of 
man. His master was in danger of being made a 
member of parliament. He was, at that moment, 
in the imminent peril of being taken from rustic 
delights, from the sweet, the flowery leisure of the 
country, to be turned into a maker of Jaws. His 
condition weighed heavily upon the sense of his 
faithful, his affectionate servant ; who gazed upon 
him as Pylades would have regarded Orestes, had 
dear Orestes been sentenced to the pillory. Cap- 
stick already felt himself in the house of com- 
mons, and smiled through his own smoke, as he 
thought of one of the hundred speeches he would 
make, and the cheers that would celebrate its de- 
livery ; and Bright Jem only thought of the unsa- 
vory missiles to be hurled at his fnend in the hour 
of his trial. 

‘‘A man is wedded to his country, Jem,”’ re- 
peated Capstick, with a growing love for the 
assertion. 

** His country! Why, you don’t call Liquorish 
your country, do yout Besides, what does the 
country know about you ’xcept your muffins : if 
the country has n’t quite forgot them by this time? 
If you are made a member of parliament—heaven 
preserve you, says I—you’ll only be made out of 
spite and malice,’’ cried James. 

Mr. Capstick took his pipe wide away from his 
mouth, and began what would doubtless have been 
a very eloquent speech. Bright Jem. however, 
suffered him to get no farther than—‘' The choice 
of the people, Jem.’’ 

**'The people! The choice of the guineas, that’s 
it, Mr. Capstick. A member for Liquorish! Well, 
they might as well make a little image of the 
golden ealf over agin, and send that to parliament : 
for that’s the people’s choice hereabouts. Why, 
you must know, that it’s for no love of you that 
Snipeton—as they call him—put you up, To 
carry his pint agin his young lordship—for there ‘s: 
some sore atween “em—he'd send a chimbley-- 
sweeper to parliament without washing.”’ 

** Impossible !"’ cried Capstick, with very con-- 
siderable dignity. 

** Certain of it,”’ insisted Jem, ‘‘ else why, may 
I be so bold to ask, should he pitch upon you?” 

‘*] am not exactly a chimney-sweeper, Mr. 
James ; not exactly,”” observed Capstick, majes-- 
tically. 
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** A course not: a good way from it: but you 
know what I mean, don’t you?” said Jem. 

‘Tt is no matter. Mr. Snipeton has very briefly 
satisfied me of the purity, the patriotism of his in- 
tentions, and—good night, Mr. James,” and Cap- 
stick rose. af must rise early to-morrow.” 

** Don’t say, Mr. James, then: it’s a putting a 
stone in my pillow that I could n’t sleep on, seeing 
I’m net used to it. God bless you, sir—good 
night,’’ and Jem held forth his hand. 

** Good night, Jem,” said Capstick, taking Jem’s 
hand. ‘ And mind, to-morrow, early Jem—very 
early, Jem.” 

Almost at dawn Jem was in the garden, digging, 
digging as though he would get rid of thought. 
At times, very savagely would he plunge the spade 
into the earth, as though it relieved him. And 
then he groaned—hummed—and sighed. And the 
morning broke gloriously ; and the birds sang and 
whistled ; and the flowers came laughing out in the 
sunshine. The summer earth, one wide altar, 
steamed with sweetest incense to heaven. 

Jem had labored for a coupie-of hours before 
Capstick joined him in the garden. ‘* Why, Jem, 
you ’ve done a full half-day’s work already,’’ said 
the candidate for Liquorish., 

‘* Somehow I could n’t rest; and when I did 
sleep, I had nothing but nasty dreams. If I didn’t 
dream you was taken to the tower for pulling the 
speaker’s nose—and I know your temper, sir—no- 
thing more likely—I wish I may die. Never had 
such a clear, clean dream in all my life. It was 
all made out so.”’ 

** And what did they do with me at the tower?”’ 
asked Capstick, a little tickled by the importance 
of the imprisonment. 

‘* Why they chopped your head off as clean as 
a sheep’s,”’ said Jem earnestly. ‘*I saw ’em do 
it; heard the chopper go right through bone, 
gristle, and all.’’ Capstick ¢lapt his hand to his 
neck, then suddenly took it away again, and shook 
his head and smiled. Jem continued. ‘ The 
chopped it off, and I heard it fall from the bloc 
with a bump. And after that they cut you into 
four quarters to be hung up for an example.” 

“ Ha! ha! and that’s the worst they did,’’ cried 
Capstick ; ‘* there was an end, then?” 

** No there wasn’t,’’ said Jem; * for I dreamt 
that they made me pack up one of the quarters, like 
spring-lamb, and carry it to your old muffin shop, 
and hang it jest over the door atween the two 
windows, as a warning to all traitors. And I hung 
itup. And then I dreamt I sat down on the door- 
step, and it was as much as ever I could do to keep 
the birds from pecking at you, for all I did nothing 
but pelt “em with dollars.” 

‘** Very extravagant,”’ said Capstick, who added 
gravely, laying his hand very tenderly upon Jem’s 
shoulder, ‘“‘ when the time really comes, don’t 
throw away silver; first try penny pieces.’” Jem 
shook his head: he could not relish the humor of 
the economy. 

‘If, now, they really should make a member of 
parliament of you”—Jem shuddered at the notion 
‘as at the thought of some nauseous druag—‘ you 
.don’t mean to say you "Il leave the Tub, the garden 
and all ?”’ 

‘* The voice of the country, Jem, must be obeyed. 
We ‘Il come down here, and recruit ourselves when 
the house is prorogued. We shall enjoy it all the 
more for the work of the session.’ Cuapstick al- 
teady spoke like a member. 

“Well, I know somethin’ of parliament, for I 
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knew poor Sam Chilterns, the linkman, as was 
killed by the late hours. He used to tell me a 
good deal about it; whatever pleasure you can 
have, to go and sit steaming among a mob of folks 
—and hearing speeches and sums of figures that 
you don’t know nothing about—and never opening 
your own mouth’’— 

‘* Never think it, Jem,’’ cried Capstick, ‘‘ I shall 
speak and very often—very often.”’ 

‘The Lord help you !”” exclaimed Jem, amazed 
at such determination. ‘ At your time of life, 
too!” 

**That’s it, Jem. Twenty, ten, years ago, I 
should n't have been ripe for it. Really great men 
are of slow growth; I feel that I have just now 
reached my prime, and my country shall have it. 
You don’t know—how should you ‘—what I may 
meet with in parliament.” 

** A little on it,’’ said Jem. ‘* You'll meet with 
bad hours and noisy company; and you’ll turn 
night into day and day into night, and so do no 
good with neither one nor the other. Meet! Will 
you meet with any such company as you leave! 1 
should like to know that ?’’ 

** Why, what company do I leave !”’ asked Cap- 
stick coldly, and with dignity. 

** Why, the company about you,’’ cried Jem, 
and Capstick shorty coughed. ‘ Look at ’em: 
will you meet with anything like them roses, jest 
opening their precious mouths, and talking to you 
in their own way—for how often you ‘ve said they 
do talk, if people will only have the sense to un- 
derstand ’em! You'll go to court, perhaps ; and 
if you do, will you meet with finer velvet than ’s 
in them heartsease? will you see any diamonds’’— 
and here Jem struck a bush with his spade, and 
the dew-drops in a silver shower trembled and fell 
from it—*‘ any diamonds brighter and wholesomer 
than them? Will you hear anything like that in 
parliament ?’’—cried Jem emphatically, and he 
pointed upwards to a fluttering speck, a lark in the 
high heavens, gushing with song. 

** These things are to be enjoyed in their due 
season ; when, as I say, the house is prorogeed,’’ 
said Capstick. 

** And what’s to become of all the animals that 
I thought you so fond on? They ll none on ’em 
come to good when you ’re away. There’s them 
beautiful bees—sensible things !—you don't think 
they ‘ll have the heart to go on working, working, 
when you’re wasting your time in the house of 
commons! And you'll go and make laws! Ha! 
We shan’t have no luck after that. If the bantam 
hen that's sitting doesn’t addle all her eggs, I 
know nothing of bantams. Why, how,’’—and 
Jem spoke ina saddened tone—*‘ how in six weeks 
do you think you "II look?” 

** Look ! how should I look?” cried Capstick, 
mean his brows. 

** Why, you ll look like a act of parliament ; and 
a precious old act, too; all parchment like, with 
black marks. And you'll go to bed when the sun 
gets up; and instead of meeting him as you do 
now with a head as clear as spring water—and 
looking at him, all health and comfort—and walk- 
ing about hearing the birds and smelling the cows, 
the flowers, and the fresh earth—why, you ‘ll be 
slinking home to vo@r bed with no heart to stare in 
the sun’s face—and your precious head will seem 
biling with a lot of talk ; all wobbling with speeches 
you can make nothin’ on—and youl! soon wish 
yourself a mushroom, a toadstoel, anything to be 
well in the country agin.’’ 
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‘* Jem,’’ said Capstick, ‘‘ you mean well; but 
you ‘re an enthusiast.” 

* You may call me what names you like,” said 
Jem, very resignedly, ‘* but you "Il never be happy 
away from the Tub”’ ' 

** You ll lay the breakfast,’’ observed Capstick, 
peremptorily ending the conversation as he turned 
from the garden to the house, whilst Jem—as if he 
had a new quarrel with the soil—dug his spade 
into the earth with increased energy. 

In a few minutes a hen broke out into the cus- 
tomary proclamation of a new egg.—‘* Well, I 
know,” cried Jem, pettishly, ‘I know: you ’re 
like a good many people, you are; can't even give 
poor folks an egg without telling all the world 
about it. Humph! he may as well have ’em fresh 
while he can ;”” and Jem bent his way to the hen- 
roost—‘ poor soul! he’ll get nothing of the sort 
when he ’s a member of parliament.” 

In very dumpish spirits did Jem prepare the 
breakfast. But when he saw Capstick, habited in 
his very best, issue from his chamber, Jem groaned 
as though he looked upon a victim arrayed for the 
sacrifice. Capstick would not hear the note of 
tribulation, but observed—** You ‘ll go with me, 
Jem.” 

‘1 ’d rather not,’’ said Jem; ‘* but I s’pose I 
must go in the mob, to see as nobody pelts you. 
Humph! I wonder what any Jew will give for 
that coat when you come home. But I s’pose it's 
all right. People put their best on when they are 
hanged, and why shouldn’t you? All right, o’ 
course.”’ 

Capstick managed to laugh, and tried to eat his 
breakfast with even more than customary relish— 
but it would not do: he had no appetite. He felt 
himself on the verge of greatness. And his heart 
was so big it left him no stomach. Suddenly was 
heard the sound of distant music. ‘* Heaven save 
you !”’ cried Jem ; ‘‘ they ’re coming after you.” 

** Don’t be a fool,”’ said the philosophic Cap- 
stick, and the music and the shouting seemed to 
enter his calm bosom like flame, for he suddenly 
observed, ‘‘ It’s very warm to-day, Jem.”’ 

‘* Nothin’ to what it will be,’’ said Jem. 
‘Here they come. Afore it’s too late, will you 
hide under the bed, and I’ll say you’re out?” 
Jem rapidly put the proposal as a last desperate 
resource. 

** Don’t be a fool,’’ again eried Capstick, and 
with increased vehemence. ‘‘ Open the door.” 

‘**Tt’s all over—too late,’ groaned Jem, and al- 
most immediately the music came clanging to the 
window, and the mob huzzaed, and Rasp, and oth- 
ers of Capstick’s committee, filled the cottage. 

** Hurrah !’’ cried Rasp, ‘‘ three cheers for Cap- 
stick! Capstick and the constitution!’’ and the 
mob roared in obedience. ‘* Now, Mr. Capstick ; 
all right I can tell you. His lordship hasn't a 
toe to stand upon—not a single toe. This blessed 
night you ’Il sleep member for Liquorish! Down 
with the Blues! The constitution and Capstick ! 
Harrah! Why, Jem’’—cried the barber, sadden- 
ly astounded—** you havn’t got no color. Here’s 
one.”” 

‘* Well, if I must make myself a canary,’’ cried 
Jem, and he took the proffered riband, and shook 
his head. 

** Now, then, strike up, and three more cheers 
for Capstick and the constitution,’’ roared Rasp. 
The trumpets sounded—the drums beat—the moh 
roared—and amidst the hubbub, Capstick suf- 
fered himself to be carried off by the committee to 





one of the three carriages drawn up at the end of 
the lane, whilst Bright Jem, as though he walked 
at a funeral, pensively followed.—In a few mo- 
ments the line was formed; and musicians and 
mob, taking new breath, gave loudest utterance to 
their several instruments. And Capstick, the phi- 
losopher, smiled and bowed about him with all the 
easy grace of an old candidate. Bright Jem gazed 
at him with astonishment. Could it be possible 
that that smiling, courteous, bending man was the 
rigid muffin-maker* After that, there was noth- 
ing true, nothing real in humanity. At once, Jem 
gave the world up. 

The procession reached the town hall. Hur- 
rahs and hootings met Capstick; who felt warm 
and cold at the salutations. It was plain, how- 
ever, Capstick and the constitution—as Rasp would 
couple them—must triumph. The great confidence 
in young St. James had, somehow, been severely 
shaken. It was known even to the little children 
of the borough that the mysterious chest of gold 
had been carried off; and as the customary dona- 
tion to the electors was not forthcoming, it was be- 
lieved that young St. James would rashly trust to 
purity of election. Tangle, secure in his belief 
that there would be no opposition to his lordship, 
had said no word of the robbery ; hence, he had 
suffered very valuable time to be lost—time that 
had been improved to the utmost by the agents of 
Snipeton, who, though he scarcely appeared him- 
self, labored by means of his mercenaries, with all 
the ardor that hatred and gold could supply in the 
cause. When, however, it became certain that 
his lordship would be opposed, Tangle felt the dire 
necessity—dire, indeed—of telling the truth. And 
then he felt he had not the coarage to carry him 
through so unusual atask. Whereupon he sneaked 
to his inn, ordered a post-chaise, placed himself 
and portmanteau therein, and Jate at night secretly 
drove towards London. Ere, however, he depart- 
ed, he left a letter for the noble candidate. We 
give a correct copy. 


‘* My Lorp,—Deeply indeed do I regret that a 
circumstance—a tender circumstance—to which it 
is needless more particularly to allude, (for what— 
what right have I at such a time, to force my do- 
mestic sorrows on your lordship’s attention !)—a 
tender circumstance, I say, compels my immediate 
attendance in London. You may judge of the im- 
portance of the event from the very fact that, at 
such a time, it can sever me from your lordship. I 
leave you, however, in the full assurance of your 
triumph—in the full belief that parliament, which 
has received so many ornaments from your noble 
house, has yet to obtain an unparalleled Justre in 
the genius of your lordship. With the profound- 
est respect, | am your lordship’s most devoted ser- 
vant, 

“ Luxe Tancie.”’ 


“© P. S.—We are all, in this mortal world, lia- 
ble to accidents. My good friend, Mr. Folder, 
will inform your lordship of a circumstance that 
has given me much pain: a circumstance, how® 
ever, that when I shall have the honor of next 
meeting your lordship, I doubt not I shall be able 
most fully to explain to your lordship’s most per- 
fect satisfaction.”’ 


* There is great villany in this, great villany, my 
Jord’’—said Doctor Gilead, possessed of the con- 
tents of the letter—‘‘ but it isn’t so much the mo- 
ney that’s lost; that may be remedied—it’s the 
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time, the precious time. There is uo doubi that 
the other side have taken the most unprincipled 
advantage of the calamity, and have bribed night 
and left. Nevertheless, we must not despair, 
No; certainly not. We must look the difficulty 
in the face hke men, my lord—like men.’’ The 
doctor, too, spoke like one determined to fight to 
the last minute, and the last guinea. And the 
doctor was not merely a man of words. No. 
With a fine decision of character, he immediately 
drew a cheque for a much larger amount than was 
ever dreamt of by all the a , and confiding it 
to a trusty servant, he shortly but emphatically said 
to him—*‘ Gold.’ The man smiliagly acknowl- 
edged the magic of that tremendous monosyllable, 
and departed blithely on his errand. Nevertheless, 
there was a strong sense of honor in the hearts of 
the majority of the patriots of Liquorish ; for al- 
though some took double bribes—although some 
suffered themselves to be gilt like weather-vanes, 
on both sides—the greater number remained true 
to the first purchaser. It was the boast—the con- 
solation that made so many of the Yellows walk 
upright through the world—that they stuck to 
their first bargain. The double fee would have 
been welcome, to be sure, but as some of them 
touchingly observed, they had characters to take 
care of. Besides the same candidate might come 
again. 

**Can you have any notion of the cause of the 
motives of this man, Snipeton?!’’ asked Doetor 
Gilead of young St. James, who slightly colored at 
the home question. ‘* Why should he have started 
a candidate ?”’ 

** Possibly—I can’t tell—but I say possibly he 
has strong political feelings. But, ’tis no matter, 
*t will only add to the excitement: at the most, 
*t will only be a joke. A muffin-maker sitting for 
Liquorish! For our borough! Tis too ridicu- 
lous to imagine,”’ and young St. James laughed. 

‘* A very contemptible person, certainly,’’ said 
Doctor Gilead ; ‘* nevertheless, he’s twenty a-head 
of your lordship, and as there is not above another 
hour for polling, and we know the number of votes, 
matters do look a little desperate.”” Such was the 
opinion of Doctor Gilead, very dolorously pro- 
nounced at an advanced period of the day; and 
young St. James—although he had ecombated the 
notion like a man and a lord—began to give 
ground: it no longer seemed to him among the 
impossibilities of the world that the family borough 
of Liquorish might be usu by a muffin-maker. 
And then St. James—thinking of Clarissa—medi- 
tated a terrible revenge upon her husband. 

In the mean while, the contest raged with every 
variety of noise and violence consequent upon the 
making of a member of parliament. Songs were 
sung ;—how the t was so suddenly found, we 
know not; but discovered, he was potently in- 
spired by ready gold and ale, and in no time en- 
shrined the robbery of the money-box in verse. 
Every line, like a wasp, had a sting at the end of. 
it, aimed at the corruption of the Blues. The con- 
eluding stanza too, breathed an ardent wish for the 
future prosperity and happiness of the thief—and 
an expression of kindness that Tom Blast, as he 
mingled among the mob, received with the silence 
of modesty. Tom’s only regret was that Jingo, 
his own child, had not been entrusted with the bal- 
lad, as the melody and the sentiment of the song 
were beautifully adapted to the voice and intelli- 
oan of the young minstrel. Besides, there would 

ve been something droll—very droll, a matter to 
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be chuckled over with private friends—had Jingo 
chaunted the satirical lament for the stolen gold: 
he being, above all others, peculiarly fitted for the 
melodious task. And where could he be—once or 
twice thought the father, and then the paternal 
anxiety was merged in the deep interest of the 
hour ; for Tom Blast with all his might reared and 
cheered and hooted in the cause of the Yellows. 
Much, we think, would it have abated the patriotic 
zeal of Capstick, had he known how vociferously 
he was lauded by the thief of Hog Lane. But at 
pe a time, applause must not be too curiously an- 
a ‘ 

And now both parties began to number minutes. 
A quarter of an hon and the poll would close. 
The Blues had for the past twenty minutes rallied ; 
and Doctor Gilead rubbed his hands and declared 
that, in spite of the corrupt practices of the Yel- 
lows, in spite of the soul-buying bribery that had 
been resorted to by unchristian men, the rightful 
seat of St. James would not be usurped by a 
muffin-maker. Poor Jem hung about the com- 
mittee-rooms and secretly exulted when Capstick 
receded ; as secretly mourned when he advanced. 
At length the final numbers were exhibited ; and 
to the joy of the Yellows, the despair of the Blues, 
and to he particular misery of Jem himself, Mat- 
thew Capstick, Esq., was declared twenty votes 
ahead of his opponent ! 

‘*Three cheers for Capstick, our member,”’ 
eried Rasp from the window of the Yellow Com- 
mittee-room. ‘ Three cheers for Capstick and the 
constitution !”’ 

‘*Give it him,’’ cried Flay from an opposite 
house, and the obedient loyal mob of Blues dis- 
charged a volley of mud and stones and other con- 
stitutional missiles in use on such glorious occa- 
sions, Crash went the windows; and, on the 
instant, the two factions in the street engaged in a 
general fight; all moving, as they combatted, 
= aan the ‘Town Hall, already beset by a roaring 
mob. 

A few minutes, and Mr. Capstick appeared. 
Whereupon, the high bailiff declared him duly 
elected a knight burgess, and buckled the sword 
about him—the sword with which, by a pretty 
fiction, the knight was to defend the borough of 
Liquorish from all sorts of wrong. Capstick, with 
the weapon at his thigh, advanced with great dig- 
nity ; and was for a time regardless of the showers 
of eggs and potatoes that, from the liberal hands 
of the Blues, immediately greeted him. The 

oung Lord St. James—how Snipeton leered at 

im!—also appeared on the hustings, and acci- 
dentally received full in his face an egg, certainly 
intended for the visage of the successful candidate. 
It was plain, too, that Capstick thought as much, 
for he turned, and taking out his pocket-handker- 
chief, advanced to his lordship, and in the politest 
manner observed—‘ My lord, I have no doubt that 
egg was intended to be my property: will you: 
therefore permit me to reclaim my own!’’—and 
saying this, Capstick with his white kerchief re- 
moved the offensive matter from his lordship’s 
face, whilst the crowd—touched by the courtesy 
of the new member—laughed and cheered up- 
roariously. 

Mr. Capstick then advanced to the front of the 
hustings. At the same moment a potato fell short 
of him, near his foot. Whereupon the member 
drew his sword, and running it into the potato, 
held it up to the mob. Another laugh—another 
cheer greeted the action. ‘ Silence! he’s a rum 
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‘un—hear him!’’ was the cry, and in less than 
ten minutes the new member was perwmitted to pro- 
ceed. Whereupon he said : 

**Gentlemen—for gentlemen in a mob are 
always known by their eggs and potatoes—I’ 
should, indeed, be unworthy of the honor you have 
placed and showered upon me, did I in any way 
complain of the manner in which you have exer- 
cised the privileges I see lying about me. Iam 
aware, gentlemen, that it is the free birthright of 
Englishmen—and may they never forget it !—to 
pelt any man who may offer himself for the honor 
of representing them in parliament. It is right 
that it should be so, For how unfit must the man 
be for the duties of his office—for the trials that in 
the house of commons he must undergo—if he 
cannyt, properly and respectfully, receive at the 
hands of an enlightened constituency any quantity 
of mud, any number of eggs or potatoes that in 
their wisdom they may feel disposed to visit upon 
him. Ishould hold myself a traitor to the trust 
reposed in me, did I at this moment of triumph 
object to either your eggs or your potatoes. ”” 
(Wery loud cheering ; with a cry of ‘* You ’re the 
sort for us.’’) ‘* No, gentlemen, I look upon the 
eggs and potatoes as, | may say, the corner-stones 
of the constitution.”’ (‘* Three cheers for the 
constitution,’’ roared Rasp, and the Yellows obe- 
diently bellowed.) ‘* Nevertheless, permit me to 
say this much. Feeling the necessity that you 
should always exercise for yourselves the right of 
pelting your candidates with eggs and potatoes— 
permit me to observe that I do not think the sacred 
cause of liberty will be endangered, that I do not 
believe the basis of the constitution will be in the 





smallest degree shaken, if upon all future elections, 


when you shall be called upon to exercise the 
high prerogative of pelting your candidates, you 
select eggs that are sweet, and first mash your 
potatoes.”’ 

Laughter and loud cheers attested the reason- 
ableness of the proposition. When silence was 
restored, young Lord St. James stood forward. 
His rival, he said, was for a time nominally their 
candidate. A petition to the house of commons 
would, however, speedily send him back to his 
proper obscurity. His lordship was prepared to 
prove the grossest bribery 

‘*The box of guineas!”—** Who stole the 
gold?’’ was shouted from the mob, and Tom 
Blast himself boldly halloed—‘* Who stole the 
guineas ¢”’ 

Doctor Gilead stept forward. ‘* My friends,”’ 
he said, ‘‘it is true that a box of money was 
stolen—but, my friends, you will rejoice with me 
to learn that the box is reeovered.”’ 

‘**Gammon !”’ cried Blast wildly. 

‘** The thief or thieves had cast the box into my 
fish-pond ; but I have just been informed that on 
dragging the pond for carp—I had given the order 
before I quitted home—the box has been found! 
Three cheers, my friends !’’ 

Blast groaned and the Blues huzzaed. 

The ceremony of chairing was duly performed, 
Bright Jem witnessing the triumph with a heavy 
heart: but Matthew Capstick, Esq., M.P., (he 
had been duly qualified by Snipeton,) as he was 
paraded along the streets of Liquorish had no wish 
ungratified—yes, there was one, a little one. It 
was merely that the late Mrs. Capstick could, for 
a very brief time, look up from her grave and see 
her elected husband as he rode! 








Tue Late Kine or Prussia.—One fine day, in | 


king and queen, they would have apologized, but 


the summer of 1799, two English gentlemen, |the winning affability of the queen calmed their 
strangers, on their travels, rowed to the Peacock apprehensions, and what little remained wholly 
Island, uninformed of the royal family being there, | ceased on the former saying, ‘‘ Enter, gentlemen ! 


and consequently, of the interdiction; they had) you ‘ll take breakfast with us !’’"—Dr. Eyelert. 
landed at a point of the island distant from the ferry, | 


and were oe strolling about, when the 
then Count Marshal Von Massaw caught sight of 
them, and they were desired to quit the island 
instanter, by the way they came. They, however, 
deviated from the direct path to the boat, and were 
met by a gentleman and lady, unattended, and so 
artless in their dress and deportment, that the 
strangers had no presentiment of who they were. 
When they met, the unknown gentleman said, 
‘How do you like the island?’ Expressing 
themselves in rapture as to its position and orna- 
mental culture, the unknown lady, with much affa- | 
bility, invited the strangers to accompany them, | 
since, being well known, they could point out all 
that was remarkable. ‘‘ We should be delighted,” 
replied the Englishman, ‘“‘ had not the marshal | 
eremptorily ordered us to leave the island, the 

ing and queen being here.’’ ‘* Matters are not 
quite so formidable,’’ said the amiable lady ; ‘* come 
along with us, and we will undertake to excuse 
you with Mr. Von Massaw, who is our intimate 
friend.’’ A lively conversation ensued, in which 
the lady spoke enthusiastically of England: in 
return, they both seemed to enjoy the free and 
critical remarks made by the Englishmen; but 
great was the latter's astonishment, on nearing the 
chateau, to find the royal servants stationed, and 
the marshal advancing to announce breakfast! 





Aware now that they had been in company of the 


| Nor to mention the multitudes who read merely 
: for the sake of talking, or to qualify themselves for 
| the world, or some such kind of reasons ; there are, 
| even of the few who read for their own entertain- 
| ment, and have a real curiosity to see what is said, 
| several, which is astonishing, who have no sort of 
curiosity to see what is true. I say curiosity, 
| because it is too obvious to be mentioned how much 
| that religious and sacred attention which is due to 
‘truth, and to the important question, What is the 


rule of life, is lost out of the world.— Butler. 


Tuey who have pushed their inquiries much 
further than the common systems of their times, 
and have rendered familiar to their own minds the 
intermediate steps by which they have been led to 
their conclusions, are too apt to conceive other 
men to be in the same situation with themselves ; 
and when they mean to instruct, are mortified to 
find that they are only regarded as paradoxical and 
visionary. It is but rarely we find a man of very 
splendid and various conversation to be possessed 
of a profound judgment, or of great originality of 
genius.— Stewart. 

Fancy Fair in toe Tuames Tunnet.—A fancy 
fair, to celebrate the third anniversary of the open- 
ing of this stupendous and extraordinary undertak- 
ing, is announced to be held in the tunnel on Mon- 
4 next, and three following days.—Examiner, 

arch 21. 
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From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
BRETON TRADITIONS. 


Tue following tale is from a series of the local 
and popular traditions of Lower or Western Brit- 
tany, collected by M. Emile Souvestre, a popular 
French writer, and professing to be taken down 
from the mouths of the peasants themselves, and to 
be given, as nearly as possible, in the manner, and 
even in the words of the narrators. A slight no- 
tice of the locality, and its inhabitants, may, per- 
haps, add to the interest with which the story will 
be read. 

In the first place, it may be observed of Lower 
Brittany, comprehending the four ancient dioceses 
of Tréguier; St. Pol-de-Léon, or Léon; Cornou- 
ailles, or Quimper-Corentin, (the former being the 
name of the district, the latter of the cathedral 
town ;) and Vannes; that it is, in respect of lan- 
guage, the Wales of France ; the uneducated por- 
tion of the people not speaking French, but a Cel- 
tic dialect, so little dissimilar to that of the princi- 
pality, that it is even said the Welch and Bretons 
are not wholly unintelligible to each other. The 
affinity was probably still greater between the Bre- 
ton language and the ancient Cornish tongue, now 
extinct, but which was spoken by a few old people 
almost within the reach of living memory. 

Nor do the marks of a common origin cease 
here ; many of the traditions themselves exhibit a 
striking agreement with the popular superstitions 
of the British Celtic races, including those of Ire- 
land, and the Highlands. And even the name of 
Cornwall, (in French, Cornouailles, in Latin Cornu 
Gallie,) is common to the English county with one 
of the Breton districts, and is, in both cases, to be 
traced to the same circumstance of locality, being 
in both employed to designate the horn, or project- 
ing extremity of a country inhabited by a Gallic or 
Celtic people. 

Of all the provinces of old France, Brittany is 
that in which time and events seem to have pro- 
duced the least effect on the character of the popu- 
lation. In their adherence to ancient usage, their 
wild superstition, and their tendency to enthusias- 
tic devotion, the Bretons exhibit yet another testi- 
mony to their Celtic origin. It may be worth no- 
ticing, as an indication of the degree in which their 
daily thoughts seem to have something of an eccle- 
siastical tone, that, throughout the collection of 
tales, of which the following forms a specimen, the 
territorial division most ordinarily referred to is that 
by dioceses and parishes. 


ROBIN RED-BREAST. 
(A Legend of the country of Tréguier. 


Long, long ago, ere the acorns were sown which 
have since furnished timber for the oldest vessels of 
the port of Brest, there lived in the parish of Gui- 
rek, a poor widow, called Ninore’h Madek. Her 
father, who was very wealthy, and of a noble race, 
had left, at his death, a manor-house, with a farm, 
a mill, and a forge, twelve horses, and twice as 
many oxen, twelve cows, and ten times as man 
sheep, to say nothing of corn and flax. But Ni- 
nore’h was a helpless widow, and her brothers took 
the whole for themselves. Perrik, the eldest, kept 
the house, the farm, and the horses; Fanche, the 
second, took the mill and the cows; the third, 
named Riwal, had the oxen, the forge, and the 
sheep ; nothing was left for Ninore’h but a door- 
less shed, on the open heath, which had served to 
shelter the sick cattle. 





However, as she was getting together her little 
matters of furniture, in order to take possession of 
her new abode, Fanche seemed to take compassion 
on her; ‘* Come,”’ said he, *‘ I will deal with you 
like a brother and a Christian. Here is a black 
cow; she has never come to much good, and. in- 
deed, gives scarce milk enough to feed a new-born 
babe ; but May-flower can look after her upon the 
common; you may take her with you, if you 
will.”” May-flower* was the widow's daughter, 
now in her eleventh year; she had been called 
after the colorless blossom, from her extreme pale- 
ness. : 

So Ninore’h went away, with her little pale girl, 
who led the poor lean cow by an old cord ; and she 
sent them out upon the common together. There 
May-flower stayed all day, watching her black 
cow, which, with much ado, contrived to pick a 
little grass between the stones. She spent her 
time in making little crosses with blossoms of the 
broom, or in repeating aloud her prayers to the 
Virgin.t 

One day, as she was singing the Ave Maria 
Stella, as she had heard it in the church of GuireR, 
all at once she noticed a little bird, perched upon 
one of the flower-crosses that she had planted in 
the earth, and cheerfully warbling, turning his 
head and looking at her, as though he would have 
spoken. Not a little surprised, she gently drew 
near and listened, but still without being able to 
distinguish what the bird said. In vain he sung 
louder, flapped his wings, and fluttered about be- 
fore May-flower—not a whit the wiser was she for 
all his maneuvres. And yet, such pleasure did 
she find in watching him, and listening to his song, 
that night came on without her being able to think 
of anything else. 

At last the bird flew away, and when she looked 
up to see what was become of him, she beheld the 
stars twinkling in the sky. With all speed she 
started off to look for her cow ; but, to her dismay, 
poor blackey was nowhere to be found on the com- 
mon. In vain she called aloud, in vain she beat 
the bushes, in vain she went down into each dark 
hollow, where the rain-water had founda bed. At 
last, she heard her mother’s voice calling her, as if 
some great misfortune had happened. All in a 
fright she ran up, and there, at the edge of the 
heath, in the way homeward, she found the widow 
beside all that remained of the poor cow ; her 
horns, that is, and her bones, the latter well picked 
by the wolves, which had sallied forth from the 
neighboring woods, and made a meal of her. At 
this sight May-flower felt her blood run cold. She 
burst into tears, for she leved the black cow she 
had tended so long, and falling on her knees, ex- 
claimed, ‘* Blessed Virgin! why did you not let me 
see the wolf! I would have scared him away with 
the sign of the holy cross! 1 would have repeated 
the charm that is taught to the shepherd boys, who 
keep their flocks upon the mountains. 


Art thou wolf! St. Hervé shend thee ! 
Art thou Satan, Ged defend me !” f 


* Spern gwenn, or white-thorn, to this day a family 
name in Brittany. 

+ The Breton shepherds make little crosses of thorn- 
branches, on the spikes of which they stick broom-blos- 
soms and daisies ; it is not uncommon to see whole rows 
of these crosses along the hedges. 

+ This form of exorcism is su re to originate ina 
perme Bisvcanns of St. Hervé. A wolf having devoured an 
ass bel at pe his ee, the saint compelled the savage 

e 


beast 0 ie peaceably thenceforward in the same shed 
with the sheep, and to perform all the duties of the de- 
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The widow, who was a very saint for piety and 
resignation, seeing the sorrow of the little girl, 
sought to comfort her, saying, ‘‘ It is not well to 
weep for the cow as fur a fellow-creature, my poor 
child ; if the wolves and wicked men are against 
us, the Lord will be on our side. Come, then, 
help me up with my bundle of furze, and let us go 
home.’’ 

May-flower did as her mother said, but sighing 
at every step, and with the big tears trickling down 
her cheeks. ‘‘ My poor cow,”’ said she to herself, 
‘* my poor, good, gentle cow! and just, too, as she 
was beginning to fatten a little.’’ 

The little girl had no heart for supper; and 
many times in the night she awoke, fancying she 
heard the black cow lowing at the door. With 
very restlessness she rose before the dawn, and ran 
out upon the heath, bare-footed, and half-dressed. 
There, at the self-same spot was the little bird 
again, perched upon the cross of broom-flowers. 
Again he sang, and seemed to call her; but, alas! 
she was as little able to understand him as she had 
been the night before ; and she was turning away 
in vexation, when she thought she saw a piece of 
gold glittering on the ground. To try what it 
really was, she put forth her foot to it; but, lo! it 
was the gold-herb ; and scarcely had she touched 
it, when she distinctly understood all that the little 
bird said.* 

** May-flower,’’ warbled he, ‘‘ I wish thee well ; 
May-flower, listen to me.”’ 

** Who art thou!’’ said May-flower, wondering 
in herself that she could understand the language 
of an unbaptized creature. 

** 1 am Robin Red-breast,”’ replied the bird. ‘ It 
was I that followed the Saviour on his way to Cal- 
vary, and broke a thorn from the crown that was 
piercing his brow.t To recompense this act, it was 
granted to me by God the Father that I should con- 
tinue to live until the day of judgment, and that 
every year I might bestow riches upon one poor 
girl. This year I have chosen thee.”’ 

**Can this be true?’ cried May-flower, in a 
transport of delight; ‘* and shall I then have a sil- 
ver cross fur my neck, and be able to wear wooden 
shoes ?’’ 

** A cross of gold shalt thou then have, and silken 
shoes shalt thou wear, like a noble damsel,’’ replied 
the bird. 

** But what must I do, dear kind Robin?’’ said 
the little maid. 

** Only follow me.” 

It may well be supposed that May-flower had no 
objection to make ; so Robin Red-breast flew be- 
fore, and she ran after him. On they went, across 
the heath, through woods, and” over fields, till at 
Jast they came to the open downs, over against the 
seven isles. 


funct ass. A similar story is related of St. Malo, anoth- 
er Breton saint. 

* The legend of the gold-herb, which must be gathered, 
according to common credence, bare-footed, en chemise, 
without the aid of any iron tool, and whilst one is in a 
state of grace, comes evidently from the Druids. It is 
the “ys of the ancients, and is said by the Bretons to 
glitter like gold before the eyes of those who, at the mo- 
ment, may fulfil the conditions for perceiving it, and who, 
by touching it with the foot, are instantly enabled to un- 
— the language of all animals, and to converse with 
them. 

+ The story-of the red-breast that broke a thorn from 
the cross of Christ is current through the district of Cor- 
nouailles. 

tA cluster so called, lying off the northern coast of 
Brittany, not far from Tréguier. 
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There Robin stopped, and said to the little 
girl—*‘ Seest thou aught upon the sands down 
there?”’ 

‘* 1 see,’’ replied May-flower, ‘‘ a great pair of 
birchen shoes, that the fire has never scorched, 
and a holly staff that has not been cut with the 
hook.”’ 

‘* Put on the shoes, and take up the staff.”’ 

“Tt is done.” 

‘* Now walk upon the sea to the first island, and 
go round about it till thou shalt come to a rock, on 
which grow rushes green as the sea.”’ 

** What then?’’ 

‘* Gather some of the rushes, and twist them into 
a cord.” 

** Well, and that done ?”’ 

‘* Then strike the rock with the holly staff, and 
there will come from it a cow ; make a halter of 
the rushen cord, and lead her home to thy mother 
to comfort her for that you have lost.” 

All that Robin Red-breast had told her, May- 
flower did. She walked upon the sea, she made 
the cord of rushes, she struck the rock, and there 
came out from it a cow, with eyes as soft as a stag- 
hound’s, and as sleek as the mole that burrows in 
the meadows; her udder, covered with a white 
down, almost reached the ground. 

May-flower led her home to her poor mother, 
whose joy now was almost greater than her former 
sorrow. 

But this was nothing. When the widow began 
to milk Mor Vyoe’h,* (for so had Robin Red-breast 
named the creature,) behold the milk flowed on 
and. on beneath her fingers, like water from a 
spring ! 

Ninore’h had soon filled all the earthen vessels 
in the house, and then all those of wood, bat still 
the milk flowed on. 

‘* Now, Holy Mother, save us!”’ cried the wid- 
ow ; ‘* certainly this beast has drank of the waters 
of Languengar!’’¢ In fact, the milk of Mor 
Vyoe’h was inexhaustible ; she had already yielded 
enough to satisfy every child in Cornouailles. 

In a Jittle time, nothing was talked of through- 
out the country but the widow’s cow, and people 
crowded from all parts to see it. The rector of 
Peros Guirek came, among the rest, that he might 
know whether it was not a snare of the Evil One ; 
but after putting his stole upon Mor Vyoc’h’s head, 
he pronounced her clear of all suspicion. 

efore long, all the richest farmers were per- 
suading Ninore’h to sell her cow, each one bidding 
against the other; her brother Perrik among the 
rest. 

**Come,”’ said he, “I am your brother, as a 
good Christian you must give me the preference. 
Let me have Mor Vyoc’h, and I will give you in 
exchange as many cows as it takes tailors to make 
a man.’’f 

** Ts that your Christian dealing '’’ answered the 
widow ; ‘* nine cows for Mor Vyoc’h! she is worth 
all the cows in the country, far and near, high and 


* Mor Vyoc’h signifies sea-cow. 

+ The Breton peasants believe that the fountain of 
Languengar has the property of promoting the flow of 
milk in such as drink of it. The young married women 
frequent it for the benefit of the consecrated waters ; and 
the story goes that, once upon a time, a man tasting it in 
jest, was punished for his profanity by suddenly finding 

imself in the condition of a nursing mother; and many 
were the masses and prayers that were said before he was 
delivered from his trouble. 

t In Brittany, as in England, it takes nine tailors to 
make a man. 
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low. With her milk I could supply all the mar- 
kets in the bishoprics of Tréguier and Cornouailles, 
from Dinan to Carhaix.’’ 

‘* Well, sister,’ replied Perrik, “‘ only let me 
have her, and I will give you our father’s farm, in 
which you were born, with all the fields, ploughs, 
and horses.’’ 

This proposal Ninore’h accepted, and was forth- 
with put in possession ; — up a sod, taking a 
draught of water from the well, kindling a fire on 
the hearth, and cutting a tuft of hair from the 
horses’ tails, in token of ownership.* She then 


delivered Mor Vyoc’h to Perrik, who led her away 


to a house which he had at some distance off, to- 
wards Menez-Brée. 

A day of tears and sadness was that to May- 
flower, and as at night she went the round of the 
stalls, to see that all was right, she could not help 
again and again murmuring, as she filled the man- 

ers— 

““ Ah, Mor Vyoe’h is gone! 
Mor V yoc’h again !”’ 

With this lament still on her lips, she suddenly 
heard a lowing behind her, in which, as by virtue 
of this gold-herb her ears were now open to the 
language of all animals, she distinctly made out 
these words :—‘‘ Here I am again, my little mis- 
tress.’ 

May-flower turned round in astonishment, and 
there indeed was Mor Vyoc’h. 

** Ah! can this be you!” cried the little girl ; 
‘*and what, then, has brought you back?’ 

**T cannot belong to your uncle Perrik,’’ said 
Mor V yoe’h, ‘‘ for my nature forbids me to remain 
with such as are in a state of mortal sin, so I am 
come back to be with you again, as before.”’ 

‘** But then my mother must give up the farm, 
the fields, and all that she has received for you.”’ 

**Not so; for it was already hers by right, 
=; had been unjustly taken from her by your un- 
cle.”’ 

** But he will come to see if you are here, and 
will know you again.’ 

‘* Go and gather three leaves of the cross-wort,+ 
and | will tell you what to do.” 

May-flower went, and soon returned with the 
three leaves. 

** Now,”’ said Mor Vyeec’h, “ pass those leaves 
over me, from my horns to my tail, and say three 
times in a low voice, Saint Ronan of Erin! Saint 
Ronan of Erin! Saint Ronan of Erin!” 

May-flower did so; and as she called on the 
saint for the third time, lo! the cow became a 
beautiful horse. 

The little girl was lost in wonder. 

‘** Now,”’ said the creature to her, “‘ your uncle 


I shall never see 


* This form of taking possession is extremely ancient ; 
in all the —— systems of “the antique world,” the 
transfer of landed property was effected by symbolical 
tradition, that is, by the handing over to the new owner 
of some visible and palpable — or symbol of the land 
itself. And as Brittany is the very chosen home of old 
customs, it has happened that even quite lately, at a farm 
near Léon, all these forms of taking possession were gone 
through, not as having any legal efficacy, but in compli- 
ance with ancient usage. 

+ The Vervain. 

t This appeal to St. Ronan is explained by the fact of 
his having been suspected of assuming the form of divers 
animals, by the aid of sorcery. It must be remembered, 
that the druids and bards were supposed to have the pow- 
er of transforming themselves to any shape at will. The 
bard Taliésin boasts, in one of his songs, that he could 
appear as a cock, a stag, or a dog. 
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possibly know me again, for I am no 
Mor Vyoe’h, but Mare’h Mor.”’ * 
hearing what had come to pass, the widow 
was greatly rejoiced, and early on the morrow pro- 
ceeded to make trial of her eveta, salts & deel a 
eorn for Tréguier. 

But guess her astonishment when she found that 
the more sacks were laid on Mare’h Mor’s back the 
longer it grew, so that he alone could carry as 
many sacks as all the horses in the parish. 

The tale of the widow's wonderful horse was 
soon noised about the neighborhood, and among the 
rest her brother Fanche heard of it, who thereupon 
lost no time in going to the farm, and when he Nad 
seen Marc’h Mor, begged his sister to part with 
him, which, however, she would by no means con- 
sent to do till Fanche had offered her in exchange 
his cows and his mill, with all the pigs he was fat- 
tening there. 

The bargain concluded, Ninore’h took posses- 
sion of her new property as she had done at the 
farm, and Fanche Ned away Mare’h Mor. 

But in the evening there he was again, and again 
May-flower gathered three leaves of the cross-wort, 
stroked him down with them three times, from his 
ears to his tail, repeating each time, ‘‘ Saint Ronan 
of Erin!”’ as she had done before to Mor Vyoe’h ; 
and lo! in a moment the horse changed into a 
sheep, covered with wool as long as hemp, as red 
as scarlet, and as fine as dressed flax. Mare’h 
Mor was become Mor Vawd !”’ ¢ 

Fall of admiration at this new miracle, the widow 
came to behold it; and no sooner was she within 
sight than she called to Mayflower, ‘* Run and look 
for a pair of shears, for the poor creature cannot bear 
this weight of wool.’’ 

But when she began to shear Mor Vawd, she 
found the wool grow as fast as she cut it off, so 
that he alone far out-valued all the flocks of Arhez. 

Riwal, who chanced to come by at that moment, 
was witness of the wonder, and then and there 
parted with his forge, his sheep-walk, and all his 
sheep, to obtain possession of Mor Vawd. 

But see! As he was leading his new purchase 
home along the shore, the sheep suddenly rushed 
into the sea, swam to the smallest of the seven 
islands, and passed into a chasm of the rocks 
which opened to receive it, and straightway closed 
again. 

This time May-flower expected him back at the 
farm in vain; neither that day nor on the morrow 
did he return. 

The little girl ran to the common. There she 
found Robin Red-breast, who said to her, ** 1 have 
been waiting for thee, my little lady. Mor Vawd 
is gone, and wilf return no more. Thy uncles 
have been punished as they deserve. For thee 
thou art now asrich heiress, and mayest wear a 
cross of gold and'silken shoes, as I promised. My 
work here is finished, and I am about to fly away 
far hence. Only do thou remember always that 
thou wast poor, and that it was one of God’s litle 
birds that made thee rich.” 

To show her gratitude May-flower built a chapel 
on the common, on the very spot where Robin Red- 
breast spoke to her for the first time. And the old 
men from whom our fathers heard this tale, remem- 
bered offering waxen tapers there in their early 
childhood. 


* Marc’h Mor—literally, a sea-horse. 
+ Mor Vawd seems, curiously enough, to mean, literal- 
ly, sea-calf. 
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Breap baked from Indian corn is coming rapidly 
into vogue ; and several bakers are driving a brisk 
business in it already. At the meeting of the 
Philosophical Society, on Wednesday night, Dr. 
R. D. Thomson read an able paper on the nutritive 
qualities of Indian corn, which he ranked very high ; 
and at the same time exhibited various kinds of 
bread and biscuit which had been baked from it by 
Mr. Wilson, Gordon Street. Some of the speci- 
mens were mixtures of maize and wheat, and maize 
and rice ; in which state the loaves can be better 
fermented than when the maize is used alone. The 
bread and biscuits were very palatable and pleasant. 
— Glasgow Argus. 


At the Marquis of Northampton’s conversazione, 
last Saturday, Dr. Jacques Silvestri exhibited some 
examples of a process by which all organic sub- 
stances can be brought toa consistency approaching 
petrifaction, so as to be preserved to an indefinite 
period. The head of a female was shown, petri- 
fied to a degree of intensity approaching stone, the 
features retaining all the expression of life. Fishes, 
reptiles, insects, birds, and other specimens of nat- 
ural history, were on the table ; the plumage, fur, 
and all the other adjuncts of nature, retaining the 
same brillianey of color, firmness, and flexibility, 
that they had at the time of death. A bouquet of 
flowers was seen preserved with an exactitude and 
perfection beyond conception. 


Ata recent meeting of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, a communication was read from Professor 
Royle, the botanist of the East India Company, 
detailing some further results of the experimental 
trials for the culture of cotton in India. Since the 
last report of Dr. White, 30,000 acres had been 
put into cultivation : from one acre alone the pro- 
duce was 700 pounds, and more was to be expected. 
All now required to make East India cotton a most 
valuable export commodity, he said, is the employ- 
ment of European agents in the India markets, to 
select the best qualities. 


Panorama or ConsTanTINopLe.—A magnificent 
view of Constantinople, taken from the most com- 
manding position in the city, now fills the largest 
cirele of the panorama in Leicester Square ; and a 
scene at once so strange, interesting, and beautiful 
as is here brought beneath the eye, has not fora 
long time been presented to thepublic. The claim 
of Constantinople to be acknowledged the finest 
city in the world in point of situation and pictur- 
esque character, is well supported by the varied 
charms of the extensive and lovely prospect, that 
Messrs. Burford and Selous have so ably pictured 
from the drawings of Mr. W. J. Smith, of the 
British embassy at Constantinople. 

We will not attempt the description of a pano- 
rama that every one ought to go and see ; and the 
pressure on our space warns us to be content with 
calling attention to a work of extraordinary labor 
and skill, and a picture as full of beauties both of 
art and nature as ever converted a circle of painted 
canvass into a little world of enchantment. 


Merops.—‘‘ I have something more to ask you,”’ 
said a young eagle, to a learned melancholy owl. 
“Men say there is a bird, by name Merops, who, 
when he rises in the air, flies with his tail up- 


wards, and his head towards the ground. 
true?’ 

** Certainly not!’’ answefed the owl; ‘it is 
only a foolish tradition of man; he is himself a 
Merops, for he would fly to heaven without for a 
moment losing sight of the earth.’’—Lessing. 


Is that 
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‘From the National Intelligencer. 
Paris, March 16, 1846. 

ANOTHER missive may, by this day’s mail, reach 
Liverpool before the departure of the Unicorn. 
Much remains in my note-book which I could wish 
to transfer to you at once. You shall have all that 
an hour’s leisure this morning allows. 

The number of La Revue des Deux Mondes is- 
sued yesterday afternoon, is truly substantive and 
sapid. It is throughout interesting and instructive. 
Fenelon, and his political, religious, and literary 
productions, are studiously and unjustly disparaged 
in the first article of forty-six pages ; but the article 
has strength, point, and other merits as a critique 
and survey. The pious, rapt Catholic and prelate 
could not escape detraction in the hands of a philo- 
sophical liberal. Even the transcendent book, the 
manual of the world, Telemachus, is decried. The 
second article of like extent treats the Foundling 
question in France in all details of fact and theory. 
Alphonse Esquiros, the author, has bestowed al- 
ready, valuable performances and opinions on his 
country, in his accounts of the hospitals and kin- 
dred foundations of charity. There are more than 
a million, he states, of feundlings now living in this 
realm, without civic rights or family connexion, 
We have next, a copious paper on the royal and 
other public libraries of Paris, in which a desidera- 
tum is supplied, in a manner. both erudite and popu- 
lar, together with many sensible, salutary sugges- 
tions. One hundred and ninety-five provincial cities 
in France possess public libraries ; total of volumes, 
two millions six hundred thousand ; eight hundred 
and twenty-two others, of from three to thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants, have no public collection. For the 
most part the provincial libraries are the spoils of 
the old convents and castles, and require to be mod- 
ernized. 1 have myself visited many of them, and 
found them in disorder that indicated utter neglect. 
The provincial French, whether of town or country, 
read very little except the novels and similar trash 
cast forth by Paris. The fifth article examines ana- 
lytically the external trade of France, with intelli- 
gent general remarks. The author discards with 
contempt the theory of the balance of trade of the 
old school. The elevation of the American tariff 
in 1842 affected injuriously the silk industry and 
export. It has scarcely recovered. A sad decline 
in the commercial marine of France begets lamenta- 
tion ; but the idea of reprisals by differential duties 
or bounties finds no favor. The reviewer's upshot 
consists, for the due advancement and prosperity of 
the commerce and shipping of France, in a speedy 
modification, if not relinquishment, of the protective 
system. You will note that Sir Robert Peel re- 
peated, last week, his allegation that the govern- 
ment of France was desirous of following his exam- 
ple in regard to free trade, but was ‘‘ controlled by 
the aristocracy of manufactures and commerce that 
crowd the chambers.’’ It is answered by the ad- 
vocates of home industry here, that, in the instances 
of French wines and brandies, he had not followed 
his own new doctrines respecting free trade and 
tariff reciprocity ; that his measures are owing sole- 
ly to a conviction of political and social necessity. 
On the same head the premier created a decided 
majority in the United States. 

To return to the Review. Inan elegant array of 
Mignet’s historical works, Sainte-Beuve glorifies 
his friend beyond measure. Mignet has various 
deserts, but the spirit of coterie places him too high 
in the list of the modern historians of France whom 
Sainte-Beuve has undertaken to exhibit successive- 
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ly according to their several characteristic excel- 
lences and defects . 

No portion of the contents of this number seems 
more yey or excites more attention, than Cy- 
prian rt’s view of what he styles the conspira- 
cy of Pan-Sclavism, or the Polish insurrection. The 
professor, by his travels and writings, has become 
the most conspicuous, and may be thought the best 
informed, of the admirers and apostles of the Scla- 
vonic cause. His sixteen pages embrace the gen- 
eral comprehensive plan and the recent disastrous 
events of the Polish outbreaks. The period fixed 
for the grand explosion, at Posen, in Gallicia, at 
Cracow, and even in Russian Poland, was the 19th 
or 20th of February. The noblesse, and all the 
landed proprietors, and the priesthood understood 
each other; they wished the revolution to begin 
from below, but the peasantry lacked confidence and 
intelligence. ‘They were turned by the Austrian 
tacticians against their masters, who proclaimed 
liberty and equality. The new Polish government 
was to be composed provisionally of seven mem- 
bers, delegated by the seven associations or theatres 
of conspiracy, on which chief reliance was placed, 
viz., the Republic of Cracovia, the grand Duchy 
of Posen, Lithuania, Gallicia, the kingdom of Po- 
land, Russia minor, and Paris, as containing the 
largest and highest body of refugees. Bohemia, 
Hungary, the Sclavonie countries of the Danube, 
and the north of Russia, were to be drawn in ata 
later period. 

Austria, having only six millions of Germans 
among her thirty-seven millions of subjects, was 
deemed the weakest or most vulnerable of the 
$e holding the Sclavonie race in bondage. 

oldavia and Wallachia were excited, and num- 
bers of Moldavian youth actually rose and pro- 
claimed a National government. Our Paris jour- 
nals, enlisted for the purpose, plied the two prov- 
inces with expositions of real or pretended out- 
rages on their constitutions by the princes and 
feudal magnates. At Cracow, in the first assaults 
on the Austrians, nearly four hundred corpses 
remained in the streets. The priests rushed into 
the conflict, holding up their crosses to incite the 
insurgents. ‘Two divisions of the patriots took the 
direction of the Carpathian Mountains. They 
hoped to be able to operate in Hungary, Bohemia ; 
and a third division, the most considerable, entered 
Russia to work up Podoliea and Volhynia, and 
unite themselves to the old allies of Poland, the 
Cossacks of the Ukraine. Professor Robert reck- 
ons the Poles and the Malo-Russians, their sympa- 
thizers, at twenty-five millions of the most warlike 
race of Europe. All the forces of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia would not have sufficed to conquer the 
league which the Pan-Sclavonic cammittees had 
organized. Unluckily, by untimely fervor of 
spirit, the restoration of the ancient kingdom of 
Poland was first announced, instead of the arranged 
Sclavonic confederacy. Hence the tardiness of 
the Bohemians, Hungarians, and Malo-Russians. 
The grand conspiracy, he adds, subsists, perse- 
veres, and will triumph in the end, let present re- 
sults be ever so gloomy. Austria, he thinks, is 
enfeebled and discredited by the occurrences of the 
few weeks. He counts on the mountains and the 
marshes to be occupied by invincible and inde- 
fatigable rebels, and on the democratic instinct of 
the Sclavonic race. That instinct belongs to all 
human nature. It strikes me that the circum- 


stantial disclosures of the sanguine professor will 
not benefit his cause. 


The Journal des Debats of this day reports 
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advices from Gallicia of the destmetion of several 
castles and the butchery of their inmates by the 
ferocious ntry, and of the arrest of a large 
number of the clergy, not a few of whom were 
killed in battle. Martial law was established every 
way, and an edict issued for all the inhabitants, 
akin to the Irish coercion bill which has passed the 
British house of lords, and of which Lord Denman 
spoke thus : 

‘* He felt a strong repugnance to the punishment 
which this bill proposed to inflict, not only to 


transportation for fifteen, but for seven years. He ' 


could not conceive that the bill, which enacted that 
a man should be punished by seven years’ trans- 
portation for the mere offence of being out between 
sunset, and sunrise, could have a good effect. 
They knew that such a punishment, in very many 
instances, amounted to transportation for life, be- 
cause persons of humble rank who were sent for 
that period to the penal settlements were most fre- 
quently unable to procure the means of returning. 
{Hear, hear.] The very possibility of such severe 
punishment would, in his opinion, be calculated tc 
defeat the provisions of the bill.”’ 

The Journal des Debats informs us, also, that a 
serious ferment prevailed in Tuscany, of which the 
immediate provocation was the establishment of a 
convent of nuns of the Sacred Heart, who were 
believed to be mere representatives or agents of 
the Jesuits, themselves not tolerated in Tuscany 
Besides, the vast and expensive enterprise of the 
grand duke to drain and reclaim the marshes had 
impoverished and disaffected his dominions. All 
this signifies nothing, and the Debats would not 
have conceded a paragraph, instead of more than 
two columns, to the matter, if the Jesuits could 
not have been dragged forward. 

The National of this morning has a page of 
northern articles, replete with stories of despotic 
violence and Polish heroism ; and it assures the 
reader that the insurrection holds its own, and 
moves on as was originally designed and arranged. 

The protectionist oracles, the London Standard 
and the Morning Herald, bitterly lament and scold 
about your extreme satisfaction at Sir Robert 
Peel’s ‘* baneful’’ measures and ‘* dastardly sub- 
mission to Yankee bluster.”” To judge from 
articles in the Morning Chronicle, the Hudson 
Bay Company have fallen out with Sir Robert, 
and suspect that he’will not prove true to all their 
pretensions. A communication in the Chronicle 
of the 13th instant, respecting cotton-growing in 
India, and the’ subsidiary editorial article of a 
column and a quarter, require American heed 
The Times devours Mr. Adams for his gospel 
claims.to Oregon. When he vindicated the Brit- 
ish war on China by Seripture texts, he was 
almost an inspired oracle for the same Times. 
The London Examiner of the 14th honors him 
with a column of obloquy under the head, Quincy 
Adams on Genesis. 

The Standard observes that famine in Ireland is 
perennial, not casual, and that a very slight sub- 
traction of the Irish pittance of food is death. A 
correspondent in Ireland of the London Daily News 
confirms, in the utmost horrible detail, the worst 
imaginations and fears of her condition. In the 
sitting of the commons on the 13th instant Mr. 
O’Brien, the successor elect of O'Connell, as 
chief of the repeal cause, upbraided England for 
want of sympathy, and was severely rebuked by 
Sir Robert Peel. Ireland is an awful problem— 
beyond Poland. 
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